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LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD, ESQ. F.R.S. 


WITH AN 


OHN HOWARD, father to the 
J worthy fubject of thefe memoirs, 
was partner in a very confiderable up- 
holitery and carpet warehoufe in 
Long-lane, Weft Smithfield, and is 
faid to have been defcended from a 
branch of the Norfolk family *. 
Though he poffeffed confiderable pro- 
perty he was of a very faving difpofi- 
tion, and having a religious turn, his 
conduct was regulated by the ftricteft 
propriety and attention to the duties 
of life. He preferved great order and 
decorum in his family, was a conftant 
attendant on public worfhip, and 
diftinguifhed himfelf upon every oc- 
cafion by his piety and exemplary 
behaviour. Hence, perhaps, that de- 
vout turn of mind which feemed to 
influence all his fon’s a@ions, and 
which induced him to facrifice everv 
worldly confideration in order to be 
beneficial to his fellow creatures, and 
to alleviate the miferies of mankind. 
This great philanthropift was born 


* He was allied alfo to the families of Tatnal, Cholmley, and Barnardifton, and 


to Samuel Whitbread, Efq. Member ef Parl 
Vor. VII. 
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at Lower Clapton, near Hackney, 
about the year 1724 or 1725, in an 
old houfe, which had been many 
years pofleffed by hisfamily, As his 
father was a Proteftant Diffenter, 
young Howard was placed at a fchool 
at Hertford, under the care of Mr. 
Worfley, a gentleman of the fame re- 
ligious principles, and thence re- 
moved, at a proper period, to an aca- 
demy for completing the education 
of young men intended for the mi- 
niftry among the Proteftant Diffenters, 
which was kept by John Eames, 
F. R. S. a man of confiderable learn- 
ingand reputation. At this feminary 
he became acquainted with many per- 
fons who afterwards diftinguithed 
themfelves in the literary world; and 
among others, with the late Rev. Dr. 
Furneaux, and the Rev. Dr. Price. 
With the latter Mr. Howard lived in 
the clofeft intimacy, and kept up a 
correfpondence till the period of his 
death. 
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After continuing here fome time 
Mr. Howard was put apprentice to 
Mefirs, Newnham and Shipley, whole- 
fale grocers, in Watling-ftreet, but 
being left in affluent circumftances by 
the Math of his father, which hap- 
pened in 1742, he gave up all 
thought of entering into commerce. 
Being hefides affeted with a flow 
kind of nervous fever, which brought 
on a general debility of the whole 
fyftem, he quitted Meffrs. Newnham 
and Shipley before the expiration of 
his time, and letting his houfe at 
Clapton, went and hired lodgings 
in Church-ftreet, Stoke Newington. 

Difengaged from the hurry of bufi- 
nefs, for which his contemplative dif- 
pofition feems to have been little fit- 
ted, Mr. Howard applied himfelf 
now to literary purfuits, and the cul- 
tivation of his mind. Among other 
objects which engaged his attention 
were natural philofophy and medi- 
cine. ‘The latter, his knowledge of 
which he afterwards greatly encreafed 
by living in habits of intimacy with 
fome of the moft eminent medical 
gentlemen in this country, proved of 
anal fervice to him in his travels. 
In the courfe of his tours he often 
aflumed the charaéter of a phyfician 
who vifited foreign countries for his 
amufement and health; and as he 
practifed gratis, he found abundance 
of patients, for all of whom he rea- 
dily prefcribed, and generally with 
fuccefs, 

Asthe ftate of Mr. Howard’s health 
required more than ordinary treat- 
ment, and as he did not meet with 
that attention in his firft apartments 
which he thought neceflary. he re- 
moved to another ledging houfe in 
the fame ftreet, kept by the widow 
of a perfon who had been a clerk at 
Sir James Creed’s white lead works. 
This lady, who was a worthy fenfi- 
ble woman, but a poor invalid, nurfed 
Mr. Howard with the utmoft care 
and tendernefs. Her behaviour at 
length fo won his affection, that he 
refolved to fhew his gratitude by mar- 
rying her. His propofal, however, 
was not received by the lady with 





that readinefs which might have been F 


expecied. She had too much pru- 
dence not to fee the impropriety of a 
match between a woman turned of 
fifty, whofe conftitution was greatly 
impaired hy long ficknefs, and a young 
man, whofe age did notexceed twenty- 
eight. She therefore expoftulated 
with him on the extravagance of fuch 
a proceeding, and begged leave to 
decline his kind offer; but nothing 
could deer Mr. Howard from exe- 
cuting his fcheme. By perfeverance 
he at length overcame the lady’s ob- 
jections, and they were privately mar- 
ried about the year 1752. Mrs, 
Howard was pofleffed of a {mall pa- 
trimony, but as Mr. Howard inhe- 
rited an independent fortune, or at 
leaft enjoyed what he thought fuffi- 
cient to fupply all the wants of life, 
he very generoufly made it over to her 
fitter. 

This difproportioned union was not 
of long duration. Mrs. Howard, 
who had been in a declining ftate of 
health for fome years, died on the 
roth of November, 1755, aged fifty. 
four, and was buried at Whitechapel, 
where Mr, Howard ereéted a hand- 
fome tomb to perpetuate her memory, 
As his affection for her was founded 
on the nobleft fentiments, he had al- 
ways behaved to her with great ten- 
dernefs, and fincerely lamented her 
death. By way of remembrancer of 
her he ever after carried about with 
him, and when alone always ufed, 
a defert fpoon that had belonged to 
her. 

During Mr. Howard's refidence at 
Stoke Newington, the Minifler of the 
Diffenting Meeting-houfe there re- 
figned his office, and a fucceffor was 
elected. On this occafion Mr. How- 
ard, who, as we have already obferved, 
was bred a Diffenter, and ftriftly ad- 
hered all his life to that profeffion, 
propofed to purchafe the leafe of « 
houfe near the Meeting, and to ap- 
propriate it for the ufe of the Mie 
nifter. This propofal heing adopted, 
Mr. Howard generoufly contributed 
upwards of fifty pounds for the pur- 
pofe of carrying .it into execution. 
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In the year 1756, Mr. Howard 
was eleétea a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, into which he was admitted 
on the 2oth of May. About the fame 
time he formed a refolution of tra- 
velling, in order to alleviate that de- 
jection of mind which he felt on the 
death of his wife; and a defire of 
feeing the ruins of Lifbon, as they 
appeared after the great earthquake of 
1755» induced him to propofe a vific 
to Portugal, in preference to any 
other part of Europe. In confequence 
of this defign he communicated his 
intentions to a Diffenting Minifter, 
his intimate friend, whoearneitly dif. 
fuaded him from it, on account of 
the rifk he would run of being taken 
by fome of the thips of France, then 
at war with this country; but Mr, 
Howa'd was not to be moved by any 
arguments, and’ he accordingly em- 
barked in the Hanover packet for Lif- 
bon. In the Bay of Bifcay the packet 
was chaced by a French privateer, 
and though every poflible exertion 
was made to efcape, by carrying a 
ae of fail, the maft unluckily went 

y the board, and the veffel was cap- 
tured and carried intothe port of Breft. 

After this misfortune Mr. Howard 
behaved with fo much haugh:inefs to 
the French captain as to occafion per- 
haps that feverity which he expe- 
rienced in hisconfinement, and which 
we have every reafon tofuppofe made 
a lating impreffion upon him after- 
wards.—** Before we reached Brett, 
fayshe, in his Account of the State of 
the Prifons, * | {uffered the extremity 
** of thirit, not having for above forty 
** hours one drop of water, nor hardly 
**a morfel of food. In the caftle of 
** Breft J lay fix nights upon ftraw ; 
“and obferving how cruelly my 
** countrymen were ufed there and 
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‘© at Morlaix, whither I was carried 
** next, during the two months 1 was 
‘© at Corbaix upon parole, I cor- 
** refponded with the Englith prifon- 
‘ers at Breft, Morlaix, and Din- 
“nan. 1 had fufficient evidence of 
** their being treated with fuch barba- 
** rity that many hundreds had perifh- 
‘© ed, and that thirty-fix were buried 
‘*in a hole ac Dinnan in one day. 
‘* When I came to England, ftill on 
** parole, 1 made known to the Com- 
** miffioners of fick and wounded fea- 
** men the fundry particulars, which 
‘* gained their attention and thanks. 
‘¢ Remonflrance was made to the 
** French Court, our failors had re- 
*¢ drefs, and thofe that were in the - 
‘« three_prifons mentioned above were 
‘* brought home in the firl cartel 
*« fhips. Perhaps what 1 fuffered on 
*¢ this occafion,”’ adds our philanthro- 
** pilt, * increafed my fympathy with 
«the unhappy people whofe cafe is 
** the fubjeét of this book.” 

When delivered from his captivity 
Mr. Howard made the tour of Italy, 
and on his return feitled at What. 
combe, a retired and pleafant villa in 
the New Foreit, near Lymington, in 
Hampfhire, which he had purchafed, 
together with a confiderable eflate, 
of John Blake, Efg. for the fum of 
feven thoufand pounds, 

On the 2gth of April 1758, Mr. 
Howard had married Mifs Harriet 
Leeds, daughter of Edward Leeds, 
Efy. Serjeant at Law, of Croxton, in 
Cainbridgefhire, and fifter to Edward 
Leeds, a Matfter in Chancery, and 
Member in the laft Parliament for 
Ryegate. This lady was a woman 
of the moft amiable difpofition, but 
fhe unfortunately died in child-bed of 
an only fon*, in the year 1765. 
Some time before this melancholy 

event 


* Very illiberal and unjuft reflections have been thrown out againft Mr. Howard 
refpedting his treatment of this fon, who was, and perhaps now is, in a private mad 


houfe, 


The Editor of acertain periodical publication, not very friendly to Diffen- 


ters, {peaking of Mr. Howard’s death, and this fon, fays, ‘* This youth was fora 
** long time educated at a ladies boarding-ichool at Chefhuat, and thence removed to 
** the care of Mr. Magie, who kepta {choo) tor Diflenting youths at Piuner, in erder 
** that he might be qualified for the miniftry, notwithftanding an impediment in his 


** [peech gave little profpect of his fuccefs in that vocation. 


But all profpects were 


“ blafled by patcrnal feverity, which reduced the young mzn to fuch am unhappy fitua- 


** tion 
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. 
event Mr. Howard left Whatcombe, plantations, produce a very pleafing 
and went to refide at a fmall hoofe effeét. "The appearance of happineds 
on his paternal eftate at Cardington, and induftry exhibited in this place is 
a village near Bedford, which is al- in a great meafure to be afcribed to 
ways noticed by travellers as one of Mr. Howard, who every year built a 
the nea:eft and moft agreeable in the cottage on his own eftate, and puta 
county. Many of the houfes are of poor family in poffeffion of it, buat 
brick, they are all tiled, and being on exprefs condition that they fhould 
furrounded with white pales and {mall attend divine worfhip every Sunday, 


s 
ot 


tion as to require his being placed where he now is, or lately was, To thofe who 
knew the fingularity of Mr. H.’s ideas and temper, it will not be extraordinary 
that that benevolence which interefted itfelf in the care of the human race, fhould 
have yielded fo {mall a portion of the ‘* milk of human kindnefs’’ to an only and 
even beloved fon. But in Mr. H. as in the Turks, Predeftinarianifm became ftern 
intrepidity.’’ This bafeand malicious afperfion has been traced to its origin by the 
Rev. Mr. pw ll of Hackney, a worthy and refpeétable friend of Mr. Howard’s, who, 
in order to clear up this matter, publithed the following lettcr, written by the Rev. 
Mr. Townfend, many years Mr, Howard's paftor at Stoke Newington: ** That fo 
very uncommon an inftance of fervice and perfevering philanthropy, as was our exccle 
lent friend the late Mr, Howard, fhould meet with enemies among the felfifh, the 
envious, and the malevolent of mankind, doth not much furprife me, after having 
read the abufive attack that was made by the great calumniator upon the charatter of 
Job, who was pronounced by the Almighty himfelf the moft perfe& and upright man 
at that time exifting. While he was purfuing, fhall I fay, his godlike courfe, I have 
heard him reprefented as mad, attended with many a fignificant fhrug of the fhoulders, 
and twift of the mouth, expreffive of much more contempt than pity in the breaft of 
the fpeaker. Some years ago feveral ftories were circulated, on purpofe, no doubt, to 
tarnifh the luftre of this exalted charaéter, among which it feemed to be a favourite one, 
that he was fo extremely fevere and cruel in the treatment of his fon, as to lay a foun- 
dation for the unhappy ftate of mind he is now in, particularly that, for fome offence 
he committed when a child, ‘* he once locked him up for feveral hours in a folitary 
* place, having foon after gone to Bedford with the key in his pocket, and did not 
$* return till night.’ From what I knew of Mr. Howard, I was perfuaded this dif- 
mal ftory wasan abfolute falfehood ; but had it not in my power to contradi& it till 
I had an opportunity of mentioning it to him, which I did at his next vifit, and then 
received from him an account of the following incident, which he fuppofed muft 
have given rife to the fcandalous report. It was Mr. Howard’s conftant praétice to 
walk out with his child in the garden while the fervants were at dinner, In one of 
thefe little excurfions, with Mafter Howard in his hand, (who was then about three 
years old) the father being much entertained with the innocent prattle of his fon, they 
went on till they came to the root-houfe, or hermitage, in a retired part of the gar- 
den, with which the young gentleman was familiarly acquainted, and were there for 
fome time, diverting one another. During this the fervant came in great hafte to in- 
form his mafter that a gentleman on horfeback was at the door, and defired to fpeak 
with Mr. Howard immediately, upon bufinefs of fome importance, and as he wifhed 
to be with him as foon as poffible, he faid to his fon, ** Jack, be a good boy, and keep 
** quiet, and I fhall come to you very foon again,”’ and fo locking the door, to pre- 
vent the child from going out and prowling about the garden by himfelf, to the hazard 
of getting fome mifchief, he put the key in his pocket, and ran to the perfon in wait- 
ing as faft as he could. The converfation between them lafted much longer than he 
expeéted, and put the thought of the child out of his mind. Upon the gentleman’s 
departure he afked the fervant where Jack was, and received for anfwer that he fup- 
pofed him to be in the root-houfe, where he had been left. And then inftantly re- 
colle@ing the incident, he flew to fet him at liberty, and found him quietly afleep on 
the mattin: of the floor . and when he was waked could not perceive that the con- 
finement had made any difagreeable impreflions on his mind ”’ 

_** This was Mr. Howard’s account of the trifling accident, which was worked up 
either by ignorance or malevolence into fo hideous a tale of cruelty. And 1 believe 
all whe knew him will agree with me, that fo facred did he hold truth, that he would 
have loft his life rather than haye told a known falfehood. And who can foberly think 
that a man of fuch exalted benevolence could poffibly treat his only child, then as it 
were but an infant, with the deliberate feverity that has been imputed to him ?”* 
See Univerfal Magazine for Sept, 1790, 
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though without any reftriction to fect 
or religious opinions, for on this 
point Mr. Howard was an univerfal 
Chriftian. 

In the year 1773 Mr. Howard was 
appointed High Sheriffof the county 
of Bedford. Being a Proteftant Dif- 
fenter, and not choofing to take the 
facrament as prefcribed by law, ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church of 
England, Mr. Howard, by accept. 
ing this office, expofed himfelf to the 
penalties of the Jef 42, but confi- 
dering that in fuch a ftation he had 
it in his power to be eminently ufe- 
ful to his country, he thought it bafe 
to defert the poft of duty, from an 
apprehenfion of any danget that might 
await him on account of his religious 
principles. The diftrefs of prifoners, 
which he had now a more immediate 
opportunity of feeing, and the ob- 
fervations he made on their wretched 
condition, firit induced him to appro- 
priate his time and fortune to alle 
viate the fufferings of the unhappy, 
and the reformation of the vicious. 
Fiom this period, therefore, he de- 
voted his life to the good of mankind, 
and purfued that laudable obje& with 
an induftry and ardour feldom found 
in thofe who, following a different 
courfe, feek for their own aggrandize- 
ment in wealth and honors. 

The circumftance, he fays, that 
excited him to aétivity in the be- 
half of prifoners, was feeing fome, 
who by the verdict of the Jury were 
declared not guilty; fome on whom 
the Grand Jury did not find fuch an 
appearance of guilt as fubjected them 
to trial; and fome whofe perfecutors 
did not appear againft them, after 
having been confined for months, 
dragged back to gaol and locked up 
again, until they fhould pay fundrv 
fees to the gaoler, or to the Clerk of 
Affize. 

In order to redrefs this grievance 
Mr. Howard applied to the county 
Magiftrates to grant a falary to the 
gaoler, in lieu of his fees. The 
Bench were fenfible of the abufe, and 
defirous of applying a remedy, but 
they wanted a precedent for charging 
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the county with expence, and Mr. 
Howard was unable to procure an 
inftance. He however vifited the 
neighbouring gaols, in order to fee 
whether the management of them was 
better than in thofe of his own coun- 
ty, but he foon learned that the fame 
injuftice prevailed there, and that the 
fame bad habits were followed. In 
thefe prifons he beheld fcenes of cala- 
mity which excited his compaffion, 
and which he grew daily more 
anxious to alleviate or relieve. To 
accomplifh this end he extended his 
enquiry to more diftant parts, and 
paid a vifit to moft of the county 
gaols in England. After this he 
purfued his enquiries into houfes of 
correction, and city and town gaols, 
where he beheld fuch complicated 
fcenes of diftrefs, mifery, and abufe 
of power, as rendered him ftill more 
anxious to bring about a reformation. 
The gaol fever, though not a fubje& 
of complaint, has always been a 
fource of great calamity, and deterred 
many people of benevolent difpofitions 
from infpecting the firuation of pri- 
fons; but this, however, did not inti- 
midate Mr. Howard. ‘I have been 
‘* frequently afked,” fays he, “ what 
‘* precautions I made vufe of to pre- 
‘‘ ferve myfelf from infeftion in the 
‘< prifons and hofpitals which I vifit- 
“ed. I always anfwered, next to 
«* the free goodnefs and mercy of the 
«¢ Author of my being, temperance and 
** cleanlineft were my_prefervatives. 
‘© T’rufting in Divine Providence, aad 
‘* believing myfelf in the way of my 
** duty, I vifit the moft noxions cells ; 
‘«« and while thus employed / fear ne 
“‘ evil, I never enter a prifon or an 
“* hofpital before breakfaft; and in an 
“* offenfive room | feldom draw my 
‘* breath deeply.” 

In the courfe of fome months Mr. 
Howard had made fuch progrefs into 
his enquiries refpe€ting the manage- 
ment of goals, that the Houfe of 
Commons thought proper to examine 
him on the fubjeét, and for the great 
pains and trouble which he had taken 
he was honored with their thanks, 
Soon after this Mr. Popham, Mem- 

ber 
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event Mr. Howard left Whatcombe, plantations, produce a very pleafing 
and went to refide at a fmall houfe effeét. The appearance of happinefs 
on his paternal eftate at Cardington, and induftry exhibited in this place is 
a village near Bedford, which is al- in a great meafure to be afcribed to 
ways noticed by travellers as one of Mr. Howard, who every year built a 
the nea‘eft and moft agreeable in the cottage on his own eftate, and put a 
county. Many of the houfes are of poor family in poffeffion of it, but 
brick, they are all tiled, and being on exprefs condition that they fhould 
furrounded with white pales and fimall attend divine worfhip every Sunday, 


‘ tion as to require his being placed where he now is, or lately was, To thofe who 
* knew the fingularity of Mr. H.’s ideas and temper, it will not be extraordinary 
*¢ that that benevolence which interefted itfelf in the care of the human race, fhould 
st have yielded fo {mall a portion of the ‘* milk of human kindnefs’’ to an only and 
* even beloved fon. But in Mr. H. as in the Turks, Predeftinarianifm became ftern 
** intrepidity.’? This bafeand malicious afperfion has been traced to its origin by the 
Rev. Mr, aileer, of Hackney, a worthy and refpetable friend of Mr. Howard’s, who, 
in order to clear up this matter, publithed the following lettcr, written by the Rev. 
Mr. Townfend, many years Mr. Howard's paftor at Stoke Newington: ‘* That fo 
very uncommon an inftance of fervice and perfevering philanthropy, as was our exccle 
lent friend the late Mr. Howard, fhould meet with enemies dmong the felfifh, the 
envious, and the malevolent of mankind, doth not much furprife me, after having 
read the abufive attack that was made by the great calumniator upon the character of 
Job, who was pronounced by the Almighty himfelf the moft perfeé and upright man 
at that time exifting. While he was purfuing, fhall I fay, his godlike courfe, I have 
heard him reprefented as mad, attended with many a fignificant fhrug of the fhoulders, 
and twift of the mouth, expreffive of much more contempt than pity in the breaft of 
the {fpeaker. Some years ago feveral ftories were circulated, on purpofe, no doubt, to 
tarnifh the luftre of this exalted charaéter, among which it feemed to be a favourite one, 
that he was fo extremely fevere and cruel in the treatment of his fon, as to lay a foun- 
dation for the unhappy ftate of mind he is now in, particularly that, for fome offence 
he committed when a child, ‘* he once locked him up for feveral hours in a folitary 
§* place, having foon after gone to Bedford with the key in his pocket, and did not 
$* return till night.”? From what I knew of Mr. Howard, I was perfuaded this dif- 
ma) tory wasan abfolute falfehood ; but had it not in my power to contradié it till 
I had an opportunity of mentioning it to him, which I did at his next vifit, and then 
received from him an account of the following incident, which he fuppofed muft 
have given rife to the fcandalous report.. It was Mr. Howard’s conftant praétice to 
walk out with his child inthe garden while the fervants were at dinner, In one of 
thefe little excurfions, with Mafter Howard in his hand, (who was then about three 
years old) the father being much entertained with the innocent prattle of his fon, they 
went on till they came to the root-houfe, or hermitage, in a retired part of the gar- 
den, with which the young gentleman was familiarly acquainted, and were there for 
fome time, diverting one another. During this the fervant came in great hafte to in- 
form his mafter that a gentleman on horfeback was at the door, and defired to fpeak 
with Mr. Howard immediately, upon bufinefs of fome importance, and as he wifhed 
to be with him as foon as poffible, he faid to his fon, ‘* Jack, be a good boy, and keep 
*¢ quiet, and I fhall come to you very foon again,” and fo locking the door, to pre- 
vent the child from going out and prowling about the garden by himfelf, to the hazard 
of getting fome mifchief, he put the key in his pocket, and ran to the perfon in wait- 
ing as faft as he could. The converfation between them lafted much longer than he 
expeéted, and put the thought of the child out of his mind. Upon the gentleman’s 
departure he afked the fervant where Jack was, and received for anfwer that he fup- 
pofed him to be in the root-houfe, where he had been left. And then inftantly re- 
colle&ing the incident, he flew to fec him at liberty, and found him quietly afleep on 
the mattin: of the floor . and when he was waked could not perceive that the con- 
finement had made any difagreeable impreflions on his mind ” 

‘* This was Mr. Howard’s account of the trifling accident, which was worked up 
either by ignorance or malevolence into fo hideous a tale of cruelty. And 1 believe 
all who knew him will agree with me, that fo facred did he hold truth, that he would 
have loft his life rather than have told a known falfehood. And who can foberly think 
that a man of fuch exalted benevolence could poflibly treat his only child, then as it 
were but an infant, with the deliberate feverity that has been imputed to him ?” 
See Univer fal Magazine for Sept, 1790. 
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though without any reftriction to fee 
or religious opinions, for on this 
point Mr. Howard was an univerfal 
Chriftian. 

In the year 1773 Mr. Howard was 
appointed High Sheriffof the county 
of Bedford, Being a Proteftant Dif- 
fenter, and not choofing to take the 
facrament as prefcribed by law, ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church of 
England, Mr. Howard, by accept. 
ing this office, expofed himfelf to the 
penalties of the Jef 4@, but confi- 
dering that in fuch a ftation he had 
it in his power to be eminently ufe- 
ful to his country, he thought it bafe 
to defert the poft of duty, from an 
apprehenfion of any dangel that might 
await him on account of his religious 
principles. The diftrefs of prifoners, 
which he had now a more immediate 
opportunity of feeing, and the ob- 
fervations he made on their wretched 
condition, firit induced him to appro- 
priate his time and fortune to alle 
viate the fufferings of the unhappy, 
and the reformation of the vicious, 
Fiom this period, therefore, he de- 
voted his life to the good of mankind, 
and purfued that laudable objeét with 
an induftry and ardour feldom found 
in thofe who, following a different 
courfe, feek for their own aggrandize- 
ment in wealth and honors. 

The circumftance, he fays, that 
excited him to a¢tivity in the be- 
half of prifoners, was feeing fome, 
who by the verdict of the Jury were 
declared not guilty; fome on whom 
the Grand Jury did not find fuch an 
appearance of guilt as fubjected them 
to trial ; and fome whofe perfecutors 
did not appear againft them, after 
having been confined for months, 
dragged back to gaol and locked up 
again, until they fhould pay fundrv 
fees to the gaoler, or to the Clerk of 
Affize. 

In order to redrefs this grievance 
Mr. Howard applied to the county 
Magiftrates to grant a falary to the 
gaoler, in lieu of his fees. The 
Bench were fenfible of the abufe, and 
defirous of applying a remedy, but 
they wanted a precedent for charging 
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the county with expence, and Mr. 
Howard was unable to procure an 
inftance. He however vifited the 
neighbouring gaols, in order to fee 
whether the management of them was 
better than in thofe of his own coun- 
ty, but he foon learned that the fame 
injuftice prevailed there, and that the 
fame bad habits were followed. In 
thefe prifons he beheld fcenes of cala- 
mity which excited his compaffion, 
and which he grew daily more 
anxious to alleviate or relieve. To 
accomplifh this end he extended his 
enquiry to more diftant parts, and 
paid a vifit to moft of the county 
gaols in England. After this he 
purfued his enquiries into houfes of 
correction, and city and town gaols, 
where he beheld fuch complicated 
fcenes of diftrefs, mifery, and abufe 
of power, as rendered him ftill more 
anxious to bring about a reformation. 
The gael fever, though not a fubje& 
of complaint, has always been a 
fource of great calamity, and deterred 
many people of benevolent difpofitions 
from infpeéting the firuation of pri- 
fons; but this, however, did not inti- 
midate Mr. Howard. ‘ I have been 
*« frequently afked,” fays he, “ what 
“* precautions I made ufe of to pre- 
‘‘ ferve myfelf from infection in the 
‘* prifons and hofpitals which I vifit- 
“ed. I always anfwered, next to 
** the free goodnefs and mercy of the 
** Author of my being, temperance and 
** cleanlinefs were my_prefervatives. 
‘© Trufting in Divine Providence, aad 
** believing myfelf in the way of my 
** duty, I vifit the moft noxions cells ; 
‘* and while thus employed / fear xe 
“* evil, I never enter a prifon or an 
“* hofpital before breakfaft ; and in an 
‘* offenfive room | feldom draw my 
‘* breath deeply.” 

In the courfe of fome months Mr, 
Howard had made fuch progrefs into 
his enqujrtes refpecting the manage- 
ment of goals, that the Houfe of 
Commons thought proper to examine 
him on the fubjeét, and for the great 
pains and trouble which he had taken 
he was honored with their thanks. 
Soon after this Mr. Popham, red 
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ber for Taunton, repeated the humane 
attempt, which had failed a few 
og before, and brought in two 

ills, which were paffed the fame 
feffion, the one ‘‘ for preferving the 
** health of prifoners and preventing 
“the gaol diftemper;” the other 
* for the relief of thofe who fhould 
* be acquitted, refpecting their fees ” 
Thefe bills Mr. Howard caufed to be 

rinted, and fent to every county 
goal in England; and by thefe aéts 
the tear was wiped from many an eye, 
and the legiflature received for them 
*« the bleffing of thofe that were ready 
** to perifh.” 

At the general election in 1774, 
Mr. Howard, with a view of acquir- 
ing more influence, in order to carry 
his benevolent {chemes into execution, 
offered himfelf a candidate to repre- 
fent the borough of Bedford in Par- 
liament, in conjun¢tion with his friend 
and relation Mr. Whitbread. ‘They 
were oppofed by Sir William Wake 
and Mr. Sparrowe, who were return- 
ed by the Sheriff, and on an appeal to 
the Houfe of Commons, Sir Will'am 
Wake and Mr Whitbread were de- 
clared duly eleéted. Notwithftand- 
ing this difappointment Mr. Howard 
continued his benevolent exertions in 
favour of unhappy prifoners, and in 
the year following made a tour 
through Ireland and Scotland, - in- 
tending to publith the refult of his 
enquiries, but conjecturing that fome- 
thing ufeful to his purpofe might be 
collected abroad, he laid afide his 
a and travelled into France, 

landers, Holland, and Germany ; 
and in 1776, flattering himfelf that 
his labours had not been fruitlefs, he 
re-vifited thefe countries, and ex- 
tended his journey to Swifferland. 
While thus employed in the nobleft 
of all purfuits, that of wiping the 
tear from the eye of mifery, he had 
the fatisfaétion of finding that cities 
and corporate bodies were not unmind- 
ful of his fervices, or infenfible of his 
pera pe intentions. By the 


niverfity of Dublin he was created 
a Doétor of Laws, and the city of 
Glafgow, and the town of Liverpool, 
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ftill farther honored his name, by in- 
feribing it among the lift of their 
members. 

In 1777 Mr. Howard publithed the 
firft edition of his State of Prifons, a 
work which was the refult of his long 
and unwearied labours; but hoping 
that the legiflature would fee the ne- 
ceffity of a reformation in the goals, 
and hoping to procure ftill farther in- 
formation, which might be beneficial 
to the caufe in which he was engaged, 
he took a third journey through the 
Pruffian and Auftrian dominions, and 
the free cities of Germany, which he 
accomplifhed in 1778, extending his 
tour through Italy, and fome of the 
countries which he had traverfed 
before. 

The obfervations collected in this 
journey were publifhed in a fecond 
edition of the above work in 1780; 
and nothing perhaps can more forcibly 
exprefs the general idea entertained of 
Mr. Howard’s exalted worth than the 
following panegyric, which was de- 
livered that year by Mr. Burke, in 
an addrefs to the citizens of Briftol, 
at their Guildhall. ‘ I cannot name 
** this gentleman,” fays Mr. Burke, 
** without remarking that his labours 
** and writings have done much to 
** open the eyes and hearts of man- 
‘* kind. He has vifited a// Europe, 
** not to furvey the fumptuoufnefs of 
‘* palaces, nor the ftatelinefs of tem- 
** ples; not to make accurate mea- 
«« furements of the remains of ancient 
** grandeur, nor to form a {cale of the 
** curiofities of modern art; not to 
** colle&t medals, nor to collate ma- 
* nufcripts; but to dive into the 
« depths of dungeons, to plunge into 
«* the infeétion of hofpitals; to fur- 
«* vey the manfions of forrow and 
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‘of mifery, depreffion, and con- 
« tempt ; to remember the forgotten ; 
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«* the forfaken ; and to compare and 
«* collate the diftreffes of all men 
‘in all countries. His plan is ori- 
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‘* tion of charity! Already the bene- 
« fit of this labour itfelf is felt more 
‘or lefs in every country: I hope 
“ he will anticipate his final reward 
« by feeing all its effets fully realized 
* in hisown. He will receive, not 
“* in retail but in grofs, the reward 
** of thofe who vifit the prifoner, and 
‘* he has fo far foreftalled and mono- 
** polifed this branch of charity, that 
“ there will be, I truft, little roora 
§€to merit by fuch ats of benevo- 
** lence hereafter.” 
The idea of penitentiary houfes, 
where criminals might be doomed to 
rpetual folitude, originated, accord- 
ing to every appearance, with the late 
Jonas Hanway, Efq. who in the year 
1777 publifhed an excellent tract, 
entitled, ‘ Solitude and I:mprifon- 
** ment, with profita'le Labour and 
“© foare Diet, the moft humane and 
** effeStual means of bringing Male- 
** fa&tors, who have forfeited their 
* Lives, or are fubjeét to Tranfporta- 
‘‘ tion, to a right fenfe of their con- 
“ dition.” This plan, replete with 
humanity, as well as found policy, 
was ftrongly recommended by Mr. 
Howard ; and its utility fo far attract- 
ed the notice of the legiflature, that 
an Act of Parliament, drawn up by 
Sir William Black{tone and Mr. Eden, 
was pafled in 1778, for building 
penitentiary houfes, or places of in- 
duftry, where, by feparate confine- 
ment and labour, it was hoped that 
young offenders againft the laws of 
their country might be reclaimed, 
and made ufeful members of fociety. 
The original Committee chofen for 
the management of this undertaking, 
confifted of Mr. Howard, George 
Whatley, Efq. and Dr. Fothergill. 
The Doétor and Mr. Howard ap- 
proved of a fpot for thefe houfes near 
to that on which the Chapel at Pen. 
tonville, Iflington, has been lately 
erected. Mr. Whatley, on the other 
hand, infifted that they fhould be 
built on or near the Ifle of Dogs, op- 
pofiteto Greenwich. As each of the 
arties adhered to their opinion with 
inflexible obftinacy, their contention 
continued fo long that the public lof 
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the advantage of a very excellent 
f{cheme, which might have been pro- 
dudtive of great benefit to fociety. 
Mr. Howard always declared, that 
no inftitution of this kind could be 
regulated with due care and attention, 
unlefs fuch houfes were built fo near 
the metropolis, or other capital 
towns, as to be eafly acceffible to 
thofe who might be entrufted with 
the infpeGtion of them. This ap- 
peared to him a matter of fo much 
confequence as to overbalance every 
confideration which might be fup- 
pofed to render a different fituation 
more eligible, and as Mr. Whatley 
could not be perfuaded to coincide 
with him in the fame fentiments, he 
fent, in January 1781, the followin 

letter of refignation to Earl Bathurft, 
Lord Prefident of the Privy Councils 


My Lorp, 

“ Wuen Sir William Blackftone 
‘* prevailed upon me to at as a fuper- 
** vifor of the buildings intended for 
** the confinement of certain crimi- 
‘* nals, | was perfuaded to think that 
** my obfervations on fimilar inftitu- 
** tions in foreign countries, would 
“in fome degree qualify me to affitt 
‘in the execution of the ftatute of 
** the rgth year of his prefent Mae 
** jelty, With this hope, and the 
** profpect of being affociated with 
** my worthy friend Dr. Fothergill, 
‘** whofe wifhes and ideas upon the 
“* {abject I knew correfponded entirely 
“* with my own, I cheerfully accepted 
** his Majefty’s appointment and have 
** fince earneftly endeavoured to 
** anfwer the purpofe of it; but at 
“the end of two years I have the 
‘* mortification to fee that not evena 
‘* preliminary has been fettled. The 
** fituation of the intended buildings 
‘* has been a matter of obftinate con- 
‘* tention, and is at this moment un- 
** decided. Judging therefore from 
‘* what is paft that the further facri- 
** fice of my time is not likely to 
** contribute to the fuccefs of the 
** plan, and being now deprived, by 
** the death of Dr. Fothergill, of the 
** affiftance of an able colleague, I beg 

“* Jeave 
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‘leave to fignify to your Lordfhip 
‘© my determination to decline all 
“¢ farther ccncern in the bufinefs ; and 
** to defire that your Lordthip will 
“be fo good as to lay before the 
*« King my humble requeft, that his 
*¢ Majefty will be gracioufly pleafed 
“to accept my refignation, and to 
** appoint fome other gentleman to 
“the office of a fupervifor in my 
“* place. 
*¢ T have the honor to be, &c. 

“© Joun Howarp.” 

Soon after the conclufion of the 
laft peace, this idea was however re- 
vived, in confequence of the expence 
incurred by maintaining the hulks at 
Woolwich, and the infufficiency of 
the punifhment inflicted there to pro- 
duce the wifhed-for effect. Another 
publication of Mr. Hanway’s, enti- 
tled, “* The Negleét of the effectual 
*« Separation of rifoners, the Caufe 
#¢ of the frequent Thefts and Vio- 
** Jences comnitied,”’ tended not a 
little to promote fo falutary a mea- 
fare, and a new committee being cho- 
fen, a piece of ground near Wandf- 
worth was judged the moft eligible for 
the fituation of the intended build- 
ings, and a plan, for which a reward 
of one hundred guineas was given to 
Mr. Blackburne, was approved of. 
The contrivance of the whole had every 
appearance of convenience that could 
be wifhed for, and nothing feemed 
wanting to complete fo laudable an 
undertaking but unanimity. The go- 
vernor’s houfe was fo admirably con- 
trived, that the firft- appearance of 
riot or idlenefs could not efcape his 
notice, as he was enabled to fee the 
whole without being perceived by 
the culprit. Idlenefs, or a more than 
ordinary difobedience, was to be pu- 
nifhed, not by ftripes, but by con- 
finement in a room ten feet fquare, 
with fmooth perpendicular walls, and 
lighted from above ; the floor was to 
be made of triangular pieces of wood, 
each triangle fharpened to the other, 
and here the criminal was to be thut 
wp, without fhoe or ftocking, or 
any other covering than a pair of 
trowfers; by which means, whether 





he moved, ftood, fat, or lay, he could 
receive little enjoyment of his fae 
vourite vice. 

The ground for this edifice, and 
conveniencies, which comprifed a- 
bout eighty acres, and confifted of the 
hill, and part of the low ground ad- 
joining to York-houfe, formerly the 
feat of Cardinal Wolfey, was fur- 
veyed, and properly laid out; the 
price was alfo afcertained, and fixed at 
eighty-five pounds per. acre; but 
after all this trouble, it was difco- 
vered that there was no provifion in 
the adi to raife money to pay for the 
ground, and fuch an expenfive under- 
taking. It, of courfe, was aban- 
doned, and thofe fanguinary hopes 
of reformation, fo fondly and fo 
warmly cherifhed by Mr. Howard, 
and other friends to mankind, va- 
nifhed in a moment. 

Still anxious to obtain the moft 
complete knowledge on the fubject 
of prifons, Mr. Howard again vifited 
Holland, and fome cities of Germa- 
ny, inthe year 1781. He alfo vi- 
fited the capitals of Denmark, Swe- 
den, Ruffia, and Poland, and re. 
turned through France, Flanders, and 
Holland in 1783. The fubftance of 
all thefe cael was afterwards thrown 
into one narrative, a third edition of 
which was publifhed in 1784. 

The difficulties which Mr. Howard 
found in fearching out evidence of 
iniquity and cruelty in various arti- 
cles, together with other real fources 
of diftrefs, obliged him to repeat his 
vifits, and travel over the kingdom of 
Great-Britain more than once. Yet, 
after all, he imagined that many 
frauds were concealed from him. He 
was, however, fuccefsful in enforcing 
a number of ufeful regulations, in 
which the goalers began to be more 
complying, as much for the advantage 
of themfelves and families, as of 
their prifoners; and the alterations 
occafioned by the A@ for preferving 
the Health of Prifoners has been of 
fuch beneficial tendency, that a per- 
fon may now look into many a goal 
without gaining any idea of what it 
was a few years ago. 
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One of the firft obje@s of cenfure 
which occurred to Mr, Howard, was 
a want of food; and he obferves, 
that in above half the county gaols 
debtors have no bread, although 
it is allowed to the highway- 
man, the houfe-breaker, and the 
murderer.—To the want of food, 
Mr. Howard adds, the demands 
of goalers, and the infamous extor- 
tion of bailiffs. 

A deficiency of water he found 
likewile to be too frequent, both in 
goals and bridewells, as well as of 
air; which the bounty of Heaven 
has beflowed on us, without our care 
or labour. On this fubject he re- 
marks, that methods are contrived to 
rob prifoners of this trxe cordial of 
life, by preventing that circulation 
and change of the falutiferous fluid, 
withoat which animals can neither 
live nor thrive. Many prifons, he 
obferved, have no fewers nor vaults, 
which rendeted them offenfive be- 
yond expreflion. An infufficient al- 
lowance of bedding, or flraw, per- 
haps unchanged for months together, 
may be reckoned among the number 
of prifon fufferings, to a combination 
of which, Mr. Howard very judi- 
cioufly attributes that dreadful dif- 
temper the gzol-fever, more deftruc- 
tive to prifoners than all the public 
executions in the kingdom. 

The promifcuous confinement of 
all forts of prifoners of both fexes, 
our philanthropitt confiders as not lefs 
injurious to their morals, than the 
aboye-mentioned evils are to their 
lives and health. In a prifon the 
check of the public eye ts removed, 
and the power of the law is fpent; 
there are few fears, there are no 
blufhes ; the lewd inflame the more 
modeit; the audacious harden the 
timid; every one fortifies him- 
felf as he can again‘ his own remain- 
ing fenfibility, endeavouring to prac- 
tifeon others what has been practifed on 
himfelf, and to gain the applaufe of 
his worft affociates by imitating their 
mamiers, 

In Mr. Howard’s enumeration of 
bad cuftoms in prifons, he feverely 
Vou. VII. 
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condemns the cruel and illegal praétice 
of requefting gurnith of every new 
prifoner, who, perhaps, having no 
money, is obliged to give up part 
of his fcanty apparel or bedding, to 
fatisfy this iniquitous demand. Gams 
ing alfo receives Mr. Howard’s ftrong 
difapprobation. To diverting exer- 
cife he is no enemy, but the riot and 
profanenefs which are the conftaut 
attendants on gambling, together with 
the number of profeffed gamblers 
who ufually frequent fuch places, 
feem cogent reafons for fupprefling 
all kinds of gaming within the walls 
of a prifon. 

Loading prifoners with heavy irons 
is an iliegal, tyrannical, and arbitrary 
practice, generally proceeding from 
avarice, as a difpenfation can always 
be procured by a bribe. This practice, 
which is contrary to the law of the 
land, Mr. Howard highly condemns. 
In the year 1728, the Judges, on a 
petition from a prifoner in the Fleet, 
reprimanded the wardens, and de- 
clared, ‘* That a gaoler could not 
‘© anfwer for the ironing of a man 
‘“‘ before he was found guilty of a 
‘* crime.” If it be alledged as ne- 
ceflary for fafe cuftody, we may reply, 
in the words of Lord Chancellor 
King, ** Let them raife their walls 
‘“« higher.”’ Imprifonment being only 
the means of fecuring the perfon of 
the accufed until he be tried, ought 
to be attended with as little feverity 
as poffible. 

Gaol delivery in fome counties 
takes place but once a year. What 
reparation, exclaims Mr. Howard, 
can then be made to a poor creature 
for the mifery he has fuffered, and 
the corruption of his morals, by a 
confinement in prifon near twelve 
months before a trial, on which he is 
at laft declared by his country not 
guilty ? 

Though the aé paffed in confe- 
quence of Mr. Howard’s examination 
in the Houfe of Commons, freed the 
prifoners who were acquitted from 
the burden of gaolers fees, yet they 
are ftill fubjeét to a demand of the 
like kind, made by clerks of affize, 

; and 
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enl clerks of the peace, for which 
they are often detained feveral days 
after acquittal, notwithftanding that 
the at&t exprefsly favs, “ Acquit- 
“* ted prifoners fhall be immedi- 
** ately fet at large in the open court.” 
The perfons alluded to generally give 
Jarge fums for their places, and, no 
doubt, ought to be rewarded for their 
fervices ; ut furely fome other means 
might be fuggefted than levying con- 
tributions on the miferable and un- 
fortunate prifoner. 

To remove thefe, as well as other 
abufes, and to render the ftate of capti- 
vity more tolerable, Mr. Howard fug- 
gefted a great number of ufeful regula- 
tions, both for our prifons and bride- 
wells, the latter of which he found in 
general under moft thocking manage- 
ment. The non-refidence of gaolers; 
the number of wives and children, or 
rather theabandoned females admitted 
under that name, who crowd the 
rooms of prifons, increafing the dan- 
ger of difeafe, and expofing their 
offspring to moral corruption; the 
want of diftin@ion between various 
degrees of turpitude and depravity, 
and the aodfolute neceflity of feparat- 
ing debtors from felons, are fubjects 
of complaint, well fubftantiated by 
facts, and upon which this benevolent 
writer fully expatiates, 

The houfes of correétion, how- 
ever, it would appear, are the grand 
fources of the evil, and unlefs fome 
reformation be made in thefe, fending 
prifoners to them from county gaols 
will defeat all the care of the moft 
vigilant and attentive gaolers. Many 
are committed to bridewell, tolive in 
idlenefs, for the warrants do not al- 
ways order them to hard labour, and 
yet this is fo highly neceflary, that not 
one fhould be idle who is not fick. 
The fexes too fhould be entirely fepa- 
rated ; the ftri€teft rules of fobriety 
and diligence fhould be invariably 
adhered to, and feverity fhould never 
he exercifed but or thofe who cannot 
be amended by lenity.—Such obftinate 
offenders as thefe fhould be punifhed 
by folitary confinement, and fubfifted 
en only bread and water for atime pre- 
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portioned to the fault. Mr. Howard 





thinks that the notion of conviéts 
being ungovernable, is very erroneous; 
that there is a mode of managing the 
moft unruly, and that mutiny’ in 
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prifons, and attempts to efcape, are — 


often owing to the prifoners being 
rendered defperate by the inhumanity 
and bad ufage of their keepers, The 
neceflity of having a regular chaplain, 
and of the conftant performance of 
religious worfhip is warmly urged ; 
for religion, he is convinced, will 
have a ftrong influence in correéting 
the morals of the worft of men, and 
he is firmly perfuaded, that this alone 
can effe@ually accemplith fo great and 
fo defirable a work. : 

Such are the outlines of Mr, 
Howard’s plan, for the improvement 
of our prifons in general. All thefe 
ideas he has detailed with the utmof 
minutenefs; but as want of room 
will not permit us to enlarge farther 
on them, we fhall now proceed to 
givea fhort fketch of his labors when 
abroad, and of the obfervations which 
he made on the ftate of the gacis, hof 
pitals, and prifons, in the various 
countries of Europe. ‘ 

In Holland, Mr. Howard found the 
prifons remarkably neat and clean. A 
phyfician and furgeon attend every 
gaol ; and the petdininn are, in gene- 
ral, healthy, and for the moft part 
kept feparare. Executions are very 
rare, but they are performed in the 
prefence of the magiftrates, with the 
utmoft order and folemnity, to which 
Mr. Howard attributes there being fo 
few. Debtors are alfo very few, for 
the magiftrates do not approve of 
confining in idlenefs any one who 
can be ufefully employed. When 
any one is imprifoned for debt, the 
creditor is obliged to pay the gaoler 
for his maintenance, from fix-pence 
to twenty-pence per day, according 
to his former fituation in life, This 
allowance muft be paid every week, 
and, in cafe of omiflion, the gaoler 
gives eight days notice; and if the 
money is not brought, the debtor is 
difcharged. Convicts are not tranf- 


ported, but men are put to labour in 


the 
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the rafp-houfes, and women to work toa little room, in which there was 
in the fpinning-houfes, from this neither picture nor looking-glafs. On 
maxim, make people diligent, and they this occafion Mr. Howard: fpoke. to 
will be honeft. On this fubjeét, Mr. the Emperor with the greateft free- 
Howard relates an anecdote of an dom refpecting the ftate of the gaols 
Englifhman, who was a prifoner in in his dominions. 

a rafp-houfe at Amfterdam for feveral ‘* You have prifoners,” faid this 
years, but permitted to work at his great philanthropift, ‘‘ who have been 
own trade, fhoe- making, and who, by ‘‘ confined in dungeon, without fee- 
being kept conftantly employed, was ‘‘ ing day-light for twenty months, 
cured of the vices that had been the ‘* who have not been brought to trial, 
caufe of his confinement. At his re- ‘* and fhould they be found innocent, 
leafe he received a furplus of his ‘‘ your Majefty has it not in your 
earnings, which enabled him to begin ‘* power to make a compenfation for 
bufinefs in London, where he be- ‘* the violated rights of humanity.” 
came very fuccefsful, and afterwards Jofeph was fo much ftruck wich Mr, 
lived in credit. His conftant toaft Howard’s obfervations, that he or- 
after dinner was, Health to my worthy dered, much to his honour, feveral 


mafters at the rafp-houfe. very important alterations to be made 
r. Howard, greatly to his afto- in the prifons foon after, 
nifhment, found that the rack, tor- When Mr, Howard was inveigh- 


ture, and dungeons, are employed in ing feverely againft fome dungeons in 
other countries befides Spain and feveral prifons in the city, the Em- 
Portugal. At Ofnaburg, a mode of peror faid, ‘‘ Why, Sir, do you 
torturing is ufed, which is fo highly ‘‘ complain of my dungeons? Do you 
excruciating, that it is diftinguifhed ‘ not in England hang up malefac- 
by the title of the Ofvaburg torture, ‘* tors by dozens?’ ** Sir,” replied 
and the executioners are fo expert at Mr. Howard, ‘* I would rather be 
their hellifh bufinefs, that whenever ‘‘ hanged in England than live in 
an excefs of vengeance is intended ‘‘ one of your Majefty’s dungeons.” 
againft any delinquent in other ftates, The Emperor afterwards obferved to 
they are conftantly fent for, At Ha- one of our countrymen, En verite, 
nover alfo, the execrable prattice of ce petit Anglois n’eff pas flatteur !— 
torturing prifoners is ufed in a cellar, This little Englifhman is indeed no 
where the engine is kept. In the flatterer!— 
year 1779, a criminal fuffered the In Denmark the gaols were dirty 
Ojnaburg torture twice in this city. beyond defcription; and though in 
The laft time, at putting the third Sweden Mr. Howard obferved the 
queftion tohim, after the executioner houfes to be much cleaner, the pri- 
had torn the hair from his head, breaft, fons were equally filthy and offenfive, 
&c. he confeffed, and wasexecuted, A want of frefh air in the courts of 
At Vienna, Mr. Howard vifited al] juftice fo much affected our benevo- 
the prifons, which he obferved to be lent traveller, asto make him ill fora 
in avery bad ftate, and rendered ftill confiderable time after. The prefent 
worfe by many horrid dungeons.— King of Sweden has humanely ba- 
When the Emperor heard of his ar- nifhed alltorture, The debtors were 
rival, he was defirous of feeinghim ; more numerous at Stockholm than 
but Mr. Howard at firft wifhedtoevade might reafonably be expected. The 
an interview. His Imperial Majetty, aie ftands in one of the moft.un- 
however, having fent afecond meflage, healthy parts of the city, andthe 
defiring that he might name his own prifoners are permitted to aflociate 
hour, he at length confented to his re- with one another as they pleafe. 
queft. As foon as Howard’s name In Ruflia, debtors are often em- 
was announced, the Emperor quitted ployed as flaves by government,’ anid 


his fecretaries, and retired with him allowed yearly wages, which go to- 
Cz wards 
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wards liquidating the debt, There 
are here no regular gaolers, all the 
prifons being guarded by the milita- 
Fy, hor are there any crimes capitally 
= but treafon. The &noot, 
however, which is the common pu- 
nifhment, is more dreaded than death. 
The inftrument ufed for this punith- 
ment is a whip fixed to a wooden han- 
dle, and confifting of a number of 
thongs, about two feet in length, 
twitted together, to the end of which 
is faftened a fingle thong, of a foot 
and a half, tapering towards a point, 
and which caa be changed by the ex- 
écutioner when too much foftened by 
the blood of the criminal. 

Mr. Howard faw two criminals 
fuffer this punifhment, A party of 
hoffars formed a ring round the whip- 
ping poft, and a woman, after being 
fttipped to the waift, was bound with 
cords to the poft, and received twen- 
ty-five ftrokes, every one of which 
feemed to penetrate deep into her 
fieth, A man was then fattened in 
the fame manner, and received fixty. 
Both feemed jutt alive, efpecially the 
man, who had yet ftrength enough to 
receivea {mall donation ; the woman 
was feen fome days after in a very 
weak condition, but Mr, Howard 
could obiain no information of the 
man. 

The Emprefs has recently made 
fome very humane regulations re- 
fpefting the different clafles of pri- 
foners. Thofe for debt are, how- 
ever, never permitted to go out of 
their rooms; they fubfift by alms re- 
ceived from paffengers in little boxes 
placed before their windows, and go- 
vernment fupplies them with wood 
and fucl, This is their fituation at 
Peterfburgh ; but at Molcow, Mr. 
Howard faw above one hundred mi- 
ferable wretches, moft of them half. 
naked, lying on the floor, and ata 
Jittle diftance he found fix criminals, 
in one of the moft offenfive rooms he 
had ever entered. One of his vifits 
being on a Sunday, -he was furprifed 
to find the prifoners all at work ; fome 

es and planking a canal, at a pa- 
¢, half a mile from the prifon; 
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others cutting the barberry hedges in 
the garden, and the women weed: 
ing. 

At Lifbon, imprifonment for debt 
has been prohibited fince the year 
1774. In all the prifons and infir. 
maries of this city there is an entire 
feparation of the fexes, and no gar- 
nith is taken of prifoners; but the 
bad cuftom {till prevails of detaining 
them for gaolers fees. Criminals are 
often kept in confinement here feveral 
years before they are brought to trial, 
and fometimes even after being iried 
and condemned, they lie in prifon 
for years before they are executed, 
Before the late Marquis of Poimal’s 
adminiftration, gaolers ufed often to 
let their prifoners out upon parole. A 
criminal, who had been thus indulged, 
was ordered for execution /even years 
after he had been condemned, aad on 
the gaoler’s fummons he immediately 
returned to the prifon from his work 
in the country. For this punctual 
regard to his promife, he received a 
pardon. 

At Lifbon Mr. Howard withed 
very much to fee the prifon of the 


Inquifition, but no endeavours nor ; 


application could procure him that 
fatisfaction. He was, however, more 
fuccefsful at Madrid ; and through the 
affiftance of Count Campomanes, 
got accefs to the Inquifitor General, 
who received him at prayers, and in 
a few minutes conduéted him to the 
tribunal, but he could not be pre- 
vailed on to thew him any other part 
of the prifon. At Valadolid, he 
procured a fimilar admiifion through 
the fame channel, and was received 
at the Inquifition prifon by the two 
Inquifitors, who conduéted him into 
fome of the rooms, After feveral 
confultations, they permitted him to 
go up the private ftair-cafe, by which 
criminals are brought to the tribunal, 
and which lead toa paflage, with fe- 
veral doors in it, but none of thefe 
he was allowed to enter. When the 
Secretary told him, that none but 
prifoners ever entered thefe apart- 
ments, Mr. Howard replied, that he 
would willingly be confined for a 
month 
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month to fatisfy his curiofity ; but he 
was anfwered, that none came out un- 
der three years, and that they took 
an oath of fecrecy. 

The prifon at Venice was the 
ftrongett Mr. Howard ever faw, and 
contained almoft four hundred pri- 
foners. Many of thefe were confined 
in dark, loathfome cells for life, ex- 
ecutions being rare. Some of them 
had been confined many years, and 
declared that they would greatly 

refer the galleys to that fituation.— 
et in prifon they are not chained, 
and in the galleys they are loaded 
with irons of twenty-feven pounds 
weight. 

The new prifon at Rome appeared 
to Mr. Howard to be, in many re- 
fpecs, well regulated, but he was 
forry to fee that it contained a tor- 
ture chamber, On the outfide of 
this prifon there are a pulley and a 
rope, to draw up malefaétors by their 
hands, which are tied behind them ; 
and after they have been fufpended 
fome time, their arms are diflocated 
by being fuddenly let down part of 
the way. Dr. Moore, in his View 
of Society and Manners in Italy, de- 
fcribes this punifhment, and remarks, 
that when criminals are carried to 
execution, with little or no folemnity, 
amidft the fhouts of an unconcerned 
rabble, who applaud them in propor- 
tion to the degree of indifference and 
impenitence which they difplay, fuch 
exhibitions cannot make any ufeful 
impreflion, or terrify the thoughtlefs 
and defperate from any wicked pro- 

enfity. Of the inquifition here, 
Mir, Howard could gain very little in- 
formation. 

. In Swifferland, every feignory, or 
bailiwick, has a prifon, and poffeffes 
the power of trying criminals, and 
capitally conviéting them. Some of 
thefe prifons are at the top of the 
lords caftles. In moft of the cantons 
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the felons have a room to themfelves, 
that they may not tator one another. 
None of them are chained. and they 
are keptin rooms more or lefs ftrong 
and lightfome, in proportion to their 
degree of guilt. ‘Their common al- 
lowance is fixpence a day. In many 
cantons Mr. Howard found no pri- 
foners of this fort, owing, in a great 
meafure, he thinks, to the great care 
that is taken to give chikiren, even 
the pooreft, a moral and religious 
education. Another thing is, the 
laudable police of fpeedy jufticen A 
criminal has notice of his death, 
thovgh not of the manner of it, only 
a fhort time before he fuffers, and he 
is then indulged with his choice of 
food and wine, 

While Mr. Howard was at Paris, 
he was very defirous of examining 
the Battille, but knowing how litide 
a formal application would avail, he 
boldly advanced to the gate, and 
knocking hard, immediately went 
forward through the guard to the 
drawbridge, before the entrance of 
the caftle; but while he was con- 
templating this folitary manfion, an 
officer came out, very much fur- 
prifed, who obliged him to retreat 
through the mute guard, and thus re- 
gain that freedom which, for one 
locked up within thofe gloomy walls, 
it was next to impoffible to obtain, 
Mr. Howard, however, with the af- 
fiitance of a pamphlet, publifhed in 
France, in 1774, has given a very. 
accurate account of the Baftille. As 
this pamphlet was prohibited,. it had 
be-ome extremely fcarce, and Mr, 
joward had no.other means of. obe 
taining it, than under the difguife of 
an old fruit woman, and at the immi- 
nent hazard of his life. ‘This cir- 
cumftance made him think it neceffa- 
ry toretreat privately from Paris, nor 
did he ever venture, to appear there 
publicly again, 


( Ta be continued, ) 
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REFLECTIONS on roe CuHaracrer or PETER true GREAT, 
Czar or MUSCOVY. 


BY M. 


PARIS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


HE hiftory of the Czar Peter 

is fo well known, that it is not 
neceflary for me to enter into any 
detail with regard to fats. I hhall, 
therefore, confine myfelf to the few 
following remarks. 

Some author has faid, that next to 
the merit of producing good literary 
works, the greateft is, that of encou- 
raging men who deferve well of the 
public. This maxim is true, as far 
as relates to individuals, but in re- 
fpeét of fovereigns, their protection 
is of more utility than their talents. 
Suppofe Auguftus, or Lewis XIV. had 
placed all their glory in being great 

ts, or fine writers, would they 
Rive rendered as great fervice to li- 
terature as by being contented to pa- 
tronize them? We may reckon the 
‘Czar Peter among the number of the 
learned ; but the brighteft feature in 
his chara&ter was, that of being the 
creator of a nation, introducing, by 
means of flattering diftinétions, and 
all the attractions of regal favor, the 
fciences, and thofe arts which follow 
in their train. 

Auguftus and Lewis XIV. found 
the work already begun. Before 
them, great literary men had appear- 
ed, but the Czar had every thing to 
do. The iflanders of the South Seas are 
ynuch nearer to civilization than the 
Roffians were at that time; for it is 
much eafier to polifh favages than 
Barbarians. ‘The former are only ig- 
norant; but the latter have imbibed 
prejudices which they imagine to be 
feience. At prefent, if any of thefe 
celebrated literary charaéters who tra- 
vel for the honour of humanity, fhould 
form a project of initruéting a tribe 
of Indians, and fhould ke hope to 
fee them before his death attain to 
the fame point of civilization to 
which the greater part of the nations 





of Europe have arrived, we fhould 
confider his idea as chimerical, and 
look upon him as a madman or a fi- 
fionary. 

But what will appear very fingular 
is, that the Czar, when he formed the 
defign of civilizing the Roflians, 
was entirely ignorant wich refpeét to 
the fituation of his fubjeéts, If the 
adage be true, that people never carry 
their defires beyond their knowledge, 
how could fuch a fublime thought 
enter the mind of a prince badly edu- 
cated ? What ftrength of genius muft 
he have pofleffed, to be able to difcover 
the relation which exifts between the 
fciences and the power of a ftate? We 
may, indeed, fay, that he muft have been 
endowed with the art of divination. 
As for my part, I am inclined to think, 
that this idea did not occur to him all 
at once. Expofed to the intrigues of 
Sophia, he, without doubt, only 
thought at firft of fecuring himfelf 
againit the defigns of a rival. By 
way of amufement, he formed the 
regiment of Preobrazinfki, and the 
better to deceive her, he aflumed 
there the humble employment of a 
drummer. ‘This regiment, properly 
fpeaking, was only a band of chil- 
dren, who, when their exercifes were 
over, {pent their time in ‘imitating 
the cries of thofe petty tradefmen 
who travelled through the ftreets. 
But, with the afliftance of fome fo- 
reigners, who commanded it, this 
troop became moreexpert inthe milita- 
ry art than all the Strelitzes together. 

When he {aw the fuccefs of this 
firft enterprife, and above all, after 
the death of his colleague in the em- 
pire, the weak John, during whofe 
life it was impoffible to project any 
ufeful revolution, Peter thought, no 
doubt, that it was poflible to bring 
other {ciences to perfection in Ee 
ke 
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like manner. It appears that his 
firtt care was to form a navy. The 
Ruffians began to conftruct fhips al- 
moft in the fame manner as the Ro- 
mans. A Dutch veffel having been 
driven on their coafts by a tempeit, 
they endeavoured to imitate it, but 
their firft attempt upon Afoph, proved 
to the Czar, that the two arts which 
he was fo defirous of teaching to his 
people, were ftill far from being per- 
fet, and he was not able: to take the 
place without calling in the affiftance 
of the Venetians. He had under- 
taken the conqueft of it, in order to 
open an entrance for his commerce 
into the Black Sea. 

As the need which he had of fo- 
reigners convinced him of the infuffi- 
ciency of the means employed al- 
ready, he therefore had recourfe to 
others. He obliged the Ruffian no- 
blemen to travel, that they might 
appropriate to themfelves the know- 
ledge of thofe people whom they 
fhould vifit, and among the inftruc- 
tions given them by the Court, they 
were enjoined to ftudy, above all, the 
military art, and that of conftructing 
veflels, Thefe were the two objects 
to which Peter principally direéted 
his views. He himfelf went and 
ferved an apprenticefhip to thip- build- 
ing, as he had done to the bufinefs 
of a foldier; and though every body 
knew him to be the Czar, he worked 
with the carpenters of Sardam, in 
Holland, from whence he went to 
Deptford, becaufe he underftood that 
the Englifh conftructed their fhips 
according to mathematical princi- 

les, whilft the Dutch merely fol- 
owed a blind routine. Here it may 
be afked, if to introduce the fciences 
—T his fubjeéts, it was neceflary 
that he fhould ftudy even their moft 
minute parts, and if a prince ought 
to make himfelf acquainted in de. 
tail with all thofe arts which he 
withes to caufe to flourifh. It is cer- 
tain, that in an empire already po- 
lithed, fuch an application would 
lead the fovereign from his real func- 
tions. Butone may readily perceive, 
that in a coyntry deftitute of re- 
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fources, and funk in obfcurity like 
Ruffia, Peter found himfelf difen- 
gaged from the greater part of thofe 
cares which occupy kings in the moft 
flourifhing nations. He might, it is 
true, have travelled, and acquired 
knowledge without finking fo far be- 
low his dignity; but the brighteft 
geniufes in their purfuit of greatnefs, 
have fometimes adopted very roman 
tic ideas. Peter, perhaps, had been 
flattered by the praifes beftowed on 
his modefty by ftrangers, when he 
reduced himfelf to the rank of acome 
mon foldier. Befides, this great 
man’s conduct afforded an excellent 
leffon for the Boyards, as it thewed 
them, that an ignorant perfon, how-. 
ever noble he might be, was far infe~ 
rior even to the meaneft artifan, 

In my opinion, it was above all in 
his travels, that Peter felt the neceflity 
of introducing the arts into his coun- 
try. He vifited men of letters, con- 
fulted them, became their pupil, and 
by thefe means was fenfible of their 
full value. He endeavoured, there- 
fore, to attach them to his perfon, 
and carried with him when he re- 
turned, a colony of people, well ac- 
quainted with the arts and with 
trades. He compelled the Mufco- 
vites to labour under his own infpec- 
tion; and though thefe innovations 
could not fail to difpleafe an igno- 
rant and lazy people, by his firmnefs 
and refolution he overcame every 
obftacle. 

Ruffia, at that period, had no other 
port than Archangel. To reach it, 
fhips were obliged to fail round the 
northern part of Europe, and the 
iflands were often fhut up by ice. 
Peter wifhed, therefore, to ave one 
more commodious, and to accomplifh 
that end, revived fome ancient claims 
to Ingria and Livonia. If Charles 
XII. for fome time aéted the part of 
Alexander, Peter, according to his 
own expreflion, did not always aét 
that of Darius. He feized upon 
thefe two maritime provinces, which 
afforded an excellent fituation for Pes 
terfburgh, and which, befides that, 
might fecond his views in reforming 
the 
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is fo well known, that it is not 
neceflary for me to enter into any 
detail with regard to fa&ts. I thall, 
therefore, confine myfelf to the few 
following remarks. 

Some author has faid, that next to 
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works, the greateft is, that of encou- 
raging men who deferve well of the 
public. This maxim is true, as far 
as relates to individuals, but in re- 
fpe&t of fovereigns, their protection 
is of more utility than their talents. 
Suppofe Auguftus, or Lewis XIV. had 
placed all their glory in being great 
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his charaéter was, that of being the 
creator of a nation, introducing, by 
means of flattering diftinétions, and 
all the attraétions of regal favor, the 
fciences, and thofe arts which follow 
in their train. 

Auguftus and Lewis XIV. found 
the work already begun. Before 
them, great literary men had appear- 
ed, but the Czar had every thing to 
do. The iflanders of the South Seasare 
ynuch nearer to civilization than the 
Roffians were at that time; for it is 
much eafier to polifh favages than 
Barbarians. ‘The former are only ig- 
norant; but the latter have imbibed 
prejudices which they imagine to be 
feience. At prefent, if any of thefe 


celebrated literary charaéters who tra- 
vel for the honour of humanity, fhould 
form a project of inftruéting a tribe 
of Indians, and fhould he hope to 
fee them before his death attain to 
the fame point of civilization to 
which the greater part of the nations 





of Europe have arrived, we fhould 
confider his idea as chimerical, and 
look upon him as a madman or a Vi- 
fionary. 

But what will appear very fingular 
is, that the Czar, when he formed the 
defign of civilizing the Roflians, 
was entirely ignorant with refpe&t to 
the fituation of his fubjeéts. If the 
adage be true, that people never carry 
their defires beyond their knowledge, 
how could fuch a fublime thought 
enter the mind of a prince badly be 
cated ? What ftrength of genius muft 
he have poffeffed, to be able to difcover 
the relation which exifts between the 
{ciences and the power of a ftate? We 
may, indeed, fay, that he muft have been 
endowed with the art of divination. 
As for my part, I am inclined to think, 
that this idea did not occur to him all 
at once. Expofed to the intrigues of 
Sophia, he, without doubt, only 
thought at firft of fecuring himfelf 
againit the defigns of a rival. By 
way of amufement, he formed the 
regiment of Preobrazinfki, and the 
better to deceive her, he afflumed 
there the humble employment of a 
drummer. This regiment, properly 
fpeaking, was only a band of chil- 
dren, who, when their exercifes were 
over, {pent their time in ‘imitating 
the cries of thofe petty tradefmen 
who travelled through the ftreets, 
But, with the affiftance of fome fo- 
reigners, who commanded it, this 
troop became moreexpert inthe milita- 
ry art than all the Strelitzes together. 

When he faw the fuccefs of this 
firft enterprife, and above all, after 
the death of his colleague in the em- 
pire, the weak John, during whofe 
life it was impoffible to projeét any 
ufeful revolution, Peter t ought, no 
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like manner: It appears that his 
firft care was to form a navy. The 
Ruffians began to conftruct fhips al- 
moft in the fame manner as the Ro- 
mans. A Dutch veffel having been 
driven on their coafts by 4 tempeft, 
they endeavoured to imitate it, but 
their firft attempt upon Afoph, proved 
to the Czar, that the two arts which 
he was fo defirous of teaching to his 
people, were ftill far from being per- 
feét, and he was not able: to take the 
place without calling in the affiftance 
of the Venetians. He had under- 
taken the conqueft of it, in order to 
open an entrance for his commerce 
into the Black Sea. 

As the need which he had of fo- 
reigners convinced him of the infuff- 
ciency of the means employed al- 
ready, he therefore had recourfe to 
others. He obliged the Ruffian no- 
blemen to travel, that they might 
appropriate to themfelves the know- 
ledge of thofe people whom they 
fhould vifit, and among the inftruc- 
tions given them by the Court, they 
were enjoined to ftudy, above all, the 
military art, and that of conftructing 
veflels, ‘Thefe were the two objects 
to which Peter principally direéted 
his views. He himfelf went and 
ferved an apprenticefhip to fhip- build- 
ing, as he had done to the bufinefs 
of a foldier; and though every body 
knew him to be the Czar, he worked 
with the carpenters of Sardam, in 
Holland, from whence he went to 
Deptford, becaufe he underftood that 
the Englifh conftructed their thips 
according to mathematical princi- 

les, whilft the Dutch merely fol- 
aed a blind routine. Here it may 
be afked, if to introduce the {ciences 
amongft his fubjetts, it was neceflary 
that he fhould ftudy even their moft 
minute parts, and if a prince ought 
to make himfelf acquainted in de- 
tail with all thofe arts which he 
wifhes to caufe to flourifh. Itiscer- 


tain, that in an empire already po- 
lifhed, fuch an application would 
lead the fovereign from his real func- 
tions. Butone may readily perceive, 
that in a coyntry deftitute of re- 
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fources, and funk in obfcurity like 
Ruffia, Peter found himfelf difen- 
gaged from the greater part of thofe 
cares which occupy kings in the moft 
flourifhing nations. He might, it is 
true, have travelled, and acquired 
knowledge without finking fo far be- 
low his dignity; but the brightef 
geniofes in their purfuit of greatnefs, 
have fometimes adopted very roman- 
tic ideas. Peter, perhaps, had been 
flattered by the praifes beftowed on 
his modefty by ftrangers, when he 
reduced himfelf tothe rank of acome 
mon foldier. Befides, this great 
man’s condutt afforded an excellent 
leffon for the Boyards, as it thewed 
them, that an ignorant perfon, how-. 
ever noble he might be, was far infe~ 
rior even to the meaneft artifan, 

In my opinion, it was above all ia 
his travels, that Peter felt the neceflity 
of introducing the arts into his coun- 
try. He vifited men of letters, con- 
fulted them, became their pupil, and 
by thefe means was fenfible of their 
full value. He endeavoured, there- 
fore, to attach them to his perfon, 
and carried with him when he re- 
turned, a colony of people, well ac- 
quainted with the arts and with 
trades. He compelled the Mufco- 
vites to labour under his own infpece 
tion; and though thefe innovations 
could not fail to difpleafe an igno- 
rant and lazy people, by his firmnefs 
and refolution he overcame every 
obftacle. 

Roflia, at that period, had no other 
port than Archangel. To reach it, 
fhips were obliged tc fai] round the 
northern part of Europe, and the 
iflands were often fhut up by ice. 
Peter wifhed, therefore, to ave one 
more commodious, and to accomplifh 
that end, revived fome ancient claims 
to Ingria and Livonia. If Charles 
XII. for fome time aéted the part of 
Alexander, Peter, according to his 
own expreffion, did not always ag 
that of Darius. He feized upon 
thefe two maritime provinces, which 
afforded an excellent fituation for Pes 
terfburgh, and which, befides that, 
might fecond his views in reforming 
the 
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the Roffians. The difference, it is 
true, could not be great, as they had 
formed part of Ruffia about eighty 
years before, but neverthelefs, they 
were {till found afetul. 

Some time after, Peter requefted 
to be received a Member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris, as he in- 
tended to found one on the fame plan 
at Peterfburgh ; he withed firft, to 
teach his fubjeéts to fet fome value 
upon literary titles. In a learned 
fociety, a king muft be very embar- 
rafling. Letters forma republic, and 
yet it is difficult for individuals and 
the fovereign to forget the diftance 
which feparates them. But a foreign 
king, refiding in a country remote 
from France, a king fuch as Peter, 
preiented no inconvenience. As a 
man of letters, he had his rights. He 
was acquainted with the principles 
of the arts, as well as the procefies 
employed in moft manufactures, and 
there was no fcience of which he 
had not fome knowledge. He was 
one of the beft engineers in Ruffia, 
He drew the plan of feveral canals, 
for the purpotes of navigation, which 
he caufed to be executed, in order 
to unite lakes and rivers ; and he made 
known the Cafpian Sea foon after 
William De Lifle had made known 
the Mediterranean. 

The Roffians did not pafs through 
thofe progreflive ftages of civiliza- 
tion, in which nations generally re- 
main for ages. In faying this, I do 
not mean to make an eulogium on 
the Czar. I believe, on the contrary, 
that amind cultivated by ftudy and 
reflection, would have readily per- 
ceived, that nature had another path 
which it was neceflary to follow. 
Peter eltablifhed the fciences by def- 
potifm, and this was a new reafon for 
caufing them to be hated. Under 
fuccefiors, unworthy of fuch a prede- 
ceffor, the edifice he had raifed would 
have fallen to pieces of itfelf: the peo- 
ple would have been plunged into a 
more fhameful ftate of barbarity than 
before; and it was the dread of this 
which made the Czar think himfelf 
ebliged to facrifice his own fon. 


Reflettions on the Charaéter of Peter the Great. 
Poets have in al] nations been the firtt | 


legiflators, becaufe, by the charmé 
of their verfes they have drawn the 
human mind from ignorance: they 
have fpoken to the heart and the 
imagination, a language underftood 
by all mankind. If the fciences do 
not difguft a people who have not 
been prepared for receiving them, it 
is becaufe they prefent in the arts, 
which are their children, all the ap. 
paratus of luxury, and new enjoy- 
ments for the fenfes Inftedd, there- 
fore, of bringing them to perfeGion, 
they, at leaft, reduce them to a level 
with the moft depraved nations. The 
molt civilized péople will, doubtlefs, 
be thofe arnong whom the beft morals 
ate eftablifhed, or who are fettered 
by the feweft prejudices, We well 
know that the fcientes have contfi- 
buted, and {till contribute to deftroy 
dangerous opinions. But is it not 
literature that has the greateft influ- 
ence upon the morals, and which can 
diffipate the greateft number of preju- 
dices? The medicinal art long fince 
commanded mothers to difcharge 
themfelves the moft facred of their 
duties; but they have only obeyed 
the voice of imagination and capricés 
If the madnefs of duelling fhould 
ever be banifhed from the world, and 
if the infamy which juftly brands a 
villain ceafe to follow his child in 
the cradle, it will be to literature that 
we fhall be indebted for fuch benefits. 
But if morals ought to be the bafis of 
all education, Peter fhould have 
made it his firft ftudy to create poets 
and orators amongft the Ruilians. He 
would not, indeed, fo foon have en- 
joyed the fruit of his labours, but 
they would have been much nobler. 
Knowledge would have been gra- 
dually diffufed, and would have en- 
lightened, with fome of its rays, the 
moft abject claffes of fociety. The 
whole mafs of the nation would have 
been polified, and the f{ciences them- 
felves might have been benefited 5 
for it is by the ftudy of literature 
that individuals, as well as nations, 
prepare themfelves for entering with 


fuccels into fuch purfuits, 
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OBSERVATIONS on tHe createstT HEAT and COLD ruat THE 


Human SPECIES CAN ENDURE. 


BY DR. ZIMMERMANN, 


HE body of man poffeffes a which becomes thofe who are cofle 
I more confiderable degree of {cious of their own inability. 
flexibility and ftrength to refift the _ Let us fee then how far the habi- 
intenfity of climate, than thofe of tation of man extends. His bounda- 
any other organifed beings. Man ries are thofe of the known world, 
can live at the Poles and Equator; on Even under the eightieth degree of 
the higheft mountains, and in the latitude, and perhaps farther, we find 
rofoundeft abyfles of the earth. His the Greenlander and the Efquimaux. 
y can endure heat, cold, and Under the Equator we meet with the 
moifture, a light or a heavy atmof- Negro; and beyond the Equator, the 
phere, and notwithftanding every extremity of America and Terra del 
change and alteration, he propagates Fuego, are inhabited by the Pechee 
every where, and continues more rais, and variousother tribes. This, 
like himfelf than other animals, which however, is not the place to prove, 
is a manifeft proof of his fuperiority that thefe nations are, or may he, 
over them. defcended from the fame ftock, They 
What climates, what degrees of are men, and that is fufficient for us 


© heatand cold can man endure? Where at prefent. 


© does he live, and by what meansdoes Captain Cook, it is true, difco- 
_ he thus exift in every corner of the vered between the fifty-eighth and 
© globe? Is he indebted for this re- the fixtieth degree of north latitude, 
> fiftance and flexibility to his body, and the twenty-fixth and twenty- 
> or only to his reafon, as Buffon pre- feventh and a half of weit longitude, 
tends? Thefe are the firlt queitions from the meridian of Greenwich, a 
which prefent themfelves here. We chain of iflands, in which he faw no 
| may next afk in what mannerclimate, inhabitants; but as we are as yet ace 
® food, and other fecondary caufes aét quainted only with the coafts of that 
upon him. Are they fufficient to country, we cannot determine whe- 
ia emt all the variations which have ther it is inhabited or not. Sup- 
> been hitherto difcovered in man? or pofing, however, that it is not inha- 
gdid nature create feveral fpecies, bited, and I am inclined to think 
yeach for their proper climate? In that this isthe cafe, we may conclude, 
) fhort, in what country was he firft if man inhabits countries equally cold, 
® created, and what was his primitive that he may alfo inhabit that extre- 
) figure? Was he a biped or a qua- mity of the antarétic part of the globe. 
@drupede? a Patagonian or an Efqui- Neither ought it to be objecied to us, 
@maux? a Negroor a Georgian? Such when we affirm, that man is univer. 
@are the important a which fally fpread all over the furface of 
ill be contained in this article, and ovr planet, that the interior part of 
confefs that I undertake them not Africa, of which we have not the 
ithout fome dread. But as fuch leaft knowledge, may be entirely 
ave been made before, I have deftitute of inhabitants. This ob« 
othing to do but to colleét materials, jeétion is deftroyed by feveral rela- 
pbferving only a proper choice, fince tions, and among others hy thofe of 
he problem has been refolved almoft Battel; for though that traveller never 
ntirely already. When it may be entirely traverfed the whole of that 
peceflary for me to lay my own ideas fcorching region, he was acquainted 
before the reader, he may reft afflured with nations, viz» the Giegas and 
at I fhall do it with that modefty the Anciques, who had penetrated 
Vou. VII. D thither, 
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~ Whither, to enrich themfelves with the 

_ .... Spoils of the inhabitants. 

iC moft-ardent zone, therefore, 

ey 18 jnbabited- by men as well as the 

Pe ft, and the human {pecies appears 

2 capable of propagating under 
Nthe mo@ntenfe-degrees both of heat 
Mya of cold. 

‘I thal! now examine thermometi- 
cally the extracrdinary difference of 
temperature which the human race 
can fuftain, and which it really en- 
dures, being thus univerfally dif- 
perfed all over the globe. The 
greateft degree of cold which we 
know, as exactly meafured, is that ex- 
perienced by Gmelin the younger, in 
1735, at Jenifeifk, under the 58th 
degree of north latitude, and the 
rioth of longitude, reckoning from 
the meridian of Fero. ‘This cold 
began in January, and became fo in- 
tenfe, that the mercury fell to the 
126th degree below zero; that is to 
fav, under the degree of cold pro- 
duced by fal ammoniac and ice, ac- 
cording to the fcale of Farenheit. 
Magpies and fparrows died in the air 
and fell to the earth, according to the 
relation of Gmelin, and every thing 
that could be frozen out of doors, 
was converted into ice, This degree 
of cold, however, muft not be un- 
common in that country. At Ki- 
renga, or Kirenfkoi, on the Lena, 
under the latitude of 57° 37’, the 
mercury has fallen to 107, and even 
113 degrees below zero, Another 
inftance of this cold, ftill later, is 
mentioned by Dr. Pallas, in his 
voyage to Siberia. Heaffures us that 
on the 7th of December, 1772, he ex- 
perienced fo dreadful a degree of cold 
at Krafnajarfk, under the 56th degree 
of latitude, and the rroth of longi- 
tude, that the thermometer fell to 
80 degrees below zero, This, how- 
ever, was not by far the greateft de- 
gree of cold, for when the mercury 
reached that point which was the 
loweft marked on the fcale of the 
thermometer, it funk into the ball 
and became frozen. He then made 

, an experiment which ftill farther 
proved the intenfity of the cold. He 
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expofed to the open air a mafs of mer- 
cury, well purified, which froze fo 
as to become flexible, and even in 
part malleable. It is much to be re- 
gretted that Dr. Pallas’ thermome- 
ter was not large enough to mark with 
fufficient exaétnefs the degrees of fo 
extraordinary a cold: for it would 
certainly have ftood feveral hundred 
degrees below zero, fince in the 
experiments of Braun, the mercury 
did not become fixed till the thermo- 
meter ftood at 370 degrees below the 
freezing point. The cold which the 
Englifh endured in Hudfon’s Bay, on 
Churchill river, was not exaétly meas 
fured; but we have every reafon to 
fuppofe that it muft have been equally 
intenfe. Middleton affures us that 
fome of the lakes there freeze to the 
depth of twelve feet, and that fpirits 
cannot be kept in a ftate of fluidity 
even in warm chambers. In the long 
days of winter they could not light 


their apartments but with twenty-four — 


pound fhot made red hot; and thefe, 
added to the heat of a ftrong fur- 
nace, did not prevent the wa!ls and 
beds from being covered withice, three 


inches in thicknefs. During this cold, | 


if any one went fuddenly out into the 
open air, he was in danger of lofing, 
in a moment, the whole {kin of his 


face and his hands; and evenin fum- © 


mer the fun did not thaw the earth 
but to the depth of fix feet. This cold 
feems to have been ftill more intenfe 
than that of Krafnajarfk, and yet I 


think myfelf fufficiently warranted to _ 


affirm, that man is capable of enduring 
it, provided he keeps himfelf in con- 
tinual motion. My reafons for en- 
ne this opinion are as fole 
ow: 


It is certain, in the firft place, that © 


the favages of Canada, whofe habi- 


tations extend as far as Hudfon’s Bay, © 
and the Efquimaux, hunt in the wins © 
ter time, when the cold is equally ine © 


tenfe. 


We cannot therefore fuppofe ~ 


that the inhabitants of the cold regi- ~ 


ons of Siberia do not quit their huts 


when the cold isequally fevere among ~ 


them. 
Such cold often takes place, — 
di 


vet 


as, 














did they not fometimes quit their ha- 
bitations, all fociety would be at an 
end. In fhort, it is proved by feve- 
ral examples, that the Europeans, 
though much lefs hardened, provided 
they keepin motion, can fuftain a flill 
greater degree of cold. The Danes 
not only live at Nogfak, in Green- 
land, even under the 72nd degree of 
latitude, and enjoy good health; but 
the Dutch, who, in 1597, under the 
command of Hemfkirk, found them- 
felves obliged to pafs the winter at 
Nova Zembla, in the 76th degree of 
northern latitude, fupported a moft 
exceffive cold. Their Shiraz wine 
froze, though their hut, well covered, 
was heated to a very extraordinary 
degree. Some of them died, it is 
true, but thofe who put themfelves in 
motion, and whofe conftitutions. were 
found, refifted this cold, unfupporta- 
ble to the white bear, which is a na- 
tive of thefe climates, The journal 
of the Dutch exprefsly fays, that 
when the fun quits the horizon in 
thofe regions {and then he does not 
appear again till the end of fome 
months), the cold becomes fo intenfe, 
that the bears even do not appear, and 
that the white fox * is the only ani- 
mai capable of equalling man in this 
point. Every thing endowed with 
life, whether plant or animal, perifhes, 
or becomes fo much fhrunk, that one 
can fcarcely diftinguith what it is. 
Towards the 68th degree of northern 
latitude, fays Dr. Pallas, the birch 
and the ath difappear, and the large 
fir, which is a native of the nor‘h, as 
well as the larch-tree, affume th: form 
of fhrubs, in a foil which is f{carcely 
thawed, even in the middle of fum- 
mer. 

The rein deer, the white fox, and 
even fometimes the white bear, 
deftined to live in thefe climates, and 
for that reafon provided by Nature with 
thick furs, fupport not, without pain, 
a degree of cold which the homan 
body can often endure, even when 
covered with very light clothing. 
Crantz affures us, that the Green- 


* Canis Lagopus. 
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landers, who undoubtedly have a very 
intenfe degree of cold to fuftain, ex- 
pofe themfelves to it with their head 
and neck bare, and with extremely 
flight clothing. They never kindle 
fire in their huts, and they may 
often be found fitting in them with no 
other covering but a pair of breeches. 
The favages of Canada undertake 
long journies for the fake of hunting 
in the winter time, being but very 
lightly clothed; and the peafants of 
Norway labour under a climate no 
lefs rigerous with their breafts naked, 
fo that the hair of their bodies is co- 
vered with hoar froft; and it often 
happens, that when they have heated 
themfelves fo much as to perfpire, 
they will roll in the {now to cool 
themfelves, and feel no inconvenience 
afterwards. 

But it is to be obferved, that thofe 
men deitined to inhabit the polar re- 
gions, have been exprefsly formed by 
Nature for thefe frozen climates. She 
has not covered them with hair, it is 
true, but fhe has fupplied this defi- 
ciency by a great mafs of thicker and 
warmer humours. ‘This may be feen 
by the great warmth of their exhala- 
tions.. In winter, when the Green- 
landers are affembled at divine fer- 
vice, they perfpire and exhale fuch a 
prodigious heat, that the apartment 
in which they are, though there be 
no fire in it, becomes fo warm, as 
almoft to tile an inhabitant of the 
more foutherly regions. The cafe is 
undoubtedly the fame with the Sa- 
moeids and the Oftiacs, who refem- 
ble the Greenlanders fo much in their 
figure ; and with regard to the Efqui- 
maux, they are undoubtedly of the 
fame race. The inhabitants however 
of Jenifeifk, Krafnajarfk, and other 
countries placed ander the like pa- 
rallels, have no need of fuch a con- 
formation, fince that extreme cold 
does not laft among them but a few 
days, and never whole months, 

An interelting obfervation occurs 
here, which is that we mult not take 
the heat of the blood or of the fkin as 


the 
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the meafure of the degree of refiftance 
of different fpecies of animals againft 
cold, In that cafe the cold of Gme- 
lin ought not to have killed the mag- 
pies and birds in the air, fince, ac- 
cording to the obfervations of Braun, 
the birds have a greater degree of 
heat than man, ‘The heat of the 
Jatter is marked according to him 98 
degrees, on Farenheit’s thermometer, 
whereas that of birds rofe to 108, and 
even tit. Every thing depends 
therefore on the conformation of the 
body; and this conformation is fo 
perfea in man, that two quadruyedes 
taken together, are fcarcely equal to 
him in this point. 

But to fhew the whole extent of 
the advantages of the human fpecies 
in this refpe&t, we muft confider alfo 
the degrees of heat that he is capa- 
ble of fupporting. Adanfon found 
at Senegal, towards the 17th degree 
of north latitude, that the thermo- 
meter, in the fhade, ftood at 108 and 
a half, according to the fcale of Fa- 
renheit ; and Buffon relates an obfer- 
vation, by which it appears that, in 
the fame country, the thermometer 
rofe to 117 degrees and a half. This 
Clearly proves that Boerhaave was 
miftaken when he advanced that the 
fun never communicates to the at- 
mofphere a greater heat than that of 
02 degrees, for we fee that even in 
the fhade the thermometer rofe much 
higher than the natural heat of the 
blood. 

We may fafely affirm, that the 
country of the Anciques, or even the 
interior parts of Guinea, are much 
warmer ftill, They receive the fcorch- 
ing winds which traverfe all Africa, 
and cannot be refrethed by the weft 
winds like the coaft of Senegal, 
Among us, in Germany, and even 
Holland, a heat of 96 degrees is ex- 
tremely difagreeable, and one mutt 
keep in a ftate of abfolute reft not to 
fuffer from it ; for reft renders a great 
degree of heat more fupportable, as 
motion enables us to endure intenfé 
cold, The Sicilian endures, while 


the Sirocco blows a heat of 112 


degrees, and the negro fupports 





and perhaps ever 


one of 120, 
more. 

I mention this, however, only as a 
preliminary argument, to prove to 
what man may accuftom himfelf in 
all climates. But what is very re- 
markable, the degree of heat does 
not differ much between the indivi- 
duals of our fpecies : according to re- 
peated obfervations, Braun found 
only a degree and a half difference be- 
tween the extremes, 

I fhall here mention fome experi- 
ments, which prove what degree of 
artificial heat men have been able to 
endure, though feveral refults would 
be neceflary for my purpofe. 

In Breitlingen, a mine of Rammelf- 
berg, near Goflar, the miners work 
in a heat of near 100 degrees; be- 
caufe they muft foften the rock by 
fire, in order to extra&t the mineral, 
The whole mountain being compofed 
of fulphureous and metallic particles, 
produces fo aftonifhing and infup- 
portable a heat, that the workmen, 
though naked, are obliged, even the 
day after the fire is extinguifhed, to 
cool themfelves every hour. I have 
been in this mine two days after the 
operation, and my thermometer ftood 
at 97 degrees, 

Braun relates that apartments in 
Ruifia are generally heated to 116 de- 
grees, and Profeflor Richmann, that 
celebrated martyr to ele@tricity, la- 
boured ‘vith eafe in a chamber heated 
to 125 degrees, 

Thefe examples, however, are but 
trifling in comparifon of thofe which 
follow. Meffrs. Banks, Solander, 
Philips, and Blagden, caufed a {mall 
apartment to be heated to the greateft 
degree poflible, Several thermome- 
ters ftood at 150 degrees; the mer- 
cury afterwards rofe to 192, and even 
211 degrees, which is only one de« 
gree below boiling water. One ther- 
mometer only ftood this heat, all the 
reft broke. The obfervers remained 
ten minutes in this fcorching atmof- 
phere, but their faces and feet fuffered 
exceflively, 

When any of the company breathed 
on the thermometer the mercury in- 


ftantly 























ftantiy fell, and when they put their 
hands on their faces, that appeared to 
be a refrefhment, with refpeét to the 
heat of theair. Dr, Blagden one day 
heated his apartment even to 224 de- 
grees, and the motior. of his pulfe was 
accelerated, in two minutes, from 80 
to 145 ftrokes in a minute. The 
white of an egg coagulated, and wax 
melted by this heat, He afterwards 
encreafed it to 260 degrees, which 
§s 48 degrees above that of boiling 
water, yet he endured it for nearly 
eight minutes, and it was only at the 
end of chis time that he experienced 
fome difficulty in breathing. When 
this burning atmofphere was — 
it became infupportable, and even 
when at reft, had a very violent effect 
on the naked body: upon the whole 
this experiment fatigued the Doé¢tor 
exceflively, Water covered with oil 
boiled, and eggs were hardened at the 
end of ten minutes, and thirteen wete 
fufficient to boil a piece of meat ; but 
it was neceflary for this purpofe to 
force the air againft it with a pair of 
bellows, 

This heat is affuredly very great, 
but it is however fenfibly lefs than 
that mentioned by Du Hamel and Du 
Tillet. Beicg fent to Rochefoucault, 
in the coun ry of Angoumois, to en- 
quire into the nature of a kind of 
blight which had deftroyed the corn, 
thefe Academicians faw feveral young 
women endure very eafily, for ten 
minutes, the heat of an oven, in 
which they were baking fruits and 
meat. They examined this heat with 
great care, by Reaumur’s thermome- 
ter, which marks boiling water at 85 
degrees; and it appeared that the 
heat to which thefe young women 
were expofed, was fully equal to 112 
degrees, ‘This, according to Faren- 
heit’s thermometer, gives 275° 1' 17", 
and coniequently furpaffed that of 
Blagden by 15 degrees. Thefe young 
women, however, by the force of 
cuftom, fur>orted this dangerous at- 
mofphere wich yreat eafe, without ex- 
periencing any bad confequences, and 
affured the Academicians that they 
were often under the neceflity of ex- 
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pofing themfelves to a heat equally 
intenfe, What aftonifhing properties 
has Nature given to man! !! 

Boerhaave, it is true, relates that he 
was not able to endure the heat of a 
fugar houfe, heated to 146 degrees, 
for a fingle minute, without danger 
of perifhing. But this only proves 
that the quality of heated air has a 
= influence over the human body 
or it was doubtlefs the large quantity 
of faline particles which rendered 
the air fo intolerable in that fugar 
houfe. 

Many animals have been expofed 
alfo to a like degree of heat. In the 
experiments of Dr. Blagden a dog en- 
dured 220 degrees: but Du ‘Tillet’s 
obfervations are ftill more minute. 
A yellow hammer (Loxia) died ina 
heat of 169° 11°17". A rabbit ful 
tained, without any inconvenience, 
164 degrees ; but achicken could not 
long endure 169 degrees without 
danger of perifhing. Mr. Du Tillet 
finding that it was not fo much the 
feorching air inhaled by animals, as 
the heated atmofphere which pene- 
trated their bodies, that hurt them, 
tried to fecure them from the latter 
by wrapping them up in towels, leav- 
ing their heads and feet uncovered, 
He then found that thefe animals 
could fuftain a heat of 169 degrees 
for a long time, and without any 
fenfible inconvenience. ‘This till 
proves, that if the heat experienced 
by Boerhaave was hurtful, that arofe 
only from the particular property of 
the fcorching atmofphere ; for Boer- 
haave faw a dog die in a tew minutes, 
when expofed to a heat of 146 de- 
grees. Man, however, ftill diftin- 
guifhes himfelf from other animals, 
fince he can endure an artificial heat 
fo much greater. 

Mr, de Paw contradiéts Boerhaave, 
therefore, with great reafon, when 
the latter maintains that a heat greater 
than 96, or 100 degrees, is fatal to 
man. We have feen that he is not 
much incommoded by a far greater 
degree of artificial heat. The reader, 
however, mutt not imagine that I 
coniider this artificial heat, of which 
, I have 
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Thave given inftances, as natural or 
even fuitable to man. Inflead of that 
I am perfuaded that an artificial heat 
of 125 degrees, were it continued, 
would fhorten human life; but this, 
however, does not prevent thefe ex- 
petiments from ferving to confirm 
the fuperior force of our conftitu- 
tions. 

I muft neverthelefs obferve here, 
that artificial heat muft be much 
more dangerous than the fame degree 
of folar heat in the open air, for va- 
rious reafons. In artificial heat, as 
the air is confined, becaufe it cannot 
be produced but in apartments, it 
never experiences the {malleft varia- 
tion. This mult neceflarily deprive 
it of its elafticity, and render refpi- 
ration difficult, In the fecond place, 
it is not poffible to feparate the exhala- 
tions of burning fubftances from the 
heat itfelf. 

Let us for example heat an apart- 
ment with wood, coals, or turf, what- 
ever care we may take to render the 
ftove in which they are burnt impe- 
netrable, or to make a current of air, 
which we dare not, however, often 
renew, if we only with to produce a 
heat of go degrees, ftill particles of 
the burning matter will pafs through 
the ftove into the apartment. The 
more pernicious thefe particles are, 
(and where fhall we find wood or 
turf which, when burnt, does not 
exhale noxious vapours) the more 
dangerous the heat will be. In fhort, 
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a great heat draws abundance of exhae 
lations from every body which it 
penetrates, fuch as men, animals, 
furniture, walls, &c. In an apart. 
ment thefe vapours remain united, 
become heated, and deprive the air 
of all its falutary qualities. This, 
however, is not the cafe in an open 
atmofphere, heated only by the hha, 







: 


Particles of air, more or lefs heated, © 


fucceed each other ; exhalations eva- 
porate at a diftance, and the air re- 


tains its elafticity. On this account 
Mufchenbroek faw dogs die in an ar- | 


tificial heat of 11¢ degrees, which 
undoubtedly had often endared a fo. 
lar heat of 116 or 117 degrees, with. 
out any inconvenience, for fuch de. 
grees of heat are often indicated 


by the thermometer, even in Eu. — 


ro . 


that it may not be imagined that I 
with to make man ftronger than he is, 
by afcribing to the negro the faculty 
of living in the open air, in a heat of 
130 degrees. What enormous dif- 
ference, therefore, in the tempera- 
ture under which man can live, 
without inconvenience, and in good 
health, from 200 degrees below zero, 
to 130 above it! This proves that 
man may exift in all the known de- 
grees of the heat and cold of our at- 
mofphere, and it is abfolutely to the 
ftrength of his conftitution that he 
is indebted for this advantage. 


I have been obliged to enter into F 
fome details on this fubject, in order | 


LETTER rrom Dr, B. FRANKLIN tro THOMAS RONAYNE, Esq. 
at CORKE, concerninc THE ELECTRICITY or tus FOGS ry | 


IRELAND. 


SIR, 

OUR obfervations upon the e- 

letricity of fogs and the air of 
Ireland, and upon different circum- 
ftances of ftorms, appear to me very 
curious, and I thank you for them, 
There is not, in my opinion, any 
part of the earth whatever which is 
or can be naturally in a ftate of nega- 
tive electricity; and though different 
circumftances may occafion an inee 


quality in the diftribution of the flu- 
id, the equilibrium is immediately 
reftored by means of its extreme fub- 
tilty, or of the excellent conduétors 
with which the humid earth is amply 
provided. I am of opinion, how- 
ever, that when a cloud well charged 
pofitively paffes near the earth, it re- 
pels and forces down into the earth 
that natural portion of eleétricity 
which 
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which exifts near its furface, and in 
its buildings, trees, &c. fo as actu- 
ally to reduce them to a negative ftate 
before it ftrikes them. I am of opi- 
nion, too, that the — ftate in 
which you frequently found the balls 
which are fufpended from your appa- 
ratus, is not always occafioned by 
clouds in a negative ftate; but more 
commonly by clouds pofitively elec- 
trified, which have paffed over them, 
and which in their paffage have re- 
pelled and driven off a part of the 
eleG@rical matter which naturally ex- 
ifted in the apparatus; fo that what 
remained after the paffing of the 
clouds, diffufing itfelf uniformly 
through the apparatus, the whole be- 
came reduced to a negative ftate, 
If you have read my experiments, 
made in continuation of thofe of 
Mr. Canton, you will readily under. 
ftand this; but you may eafily make 
a few experiments, which will clear- 
ly demonftrate it. Let a common 
glafs be warmed before the fire, in 
order that it may continue very dry 
for fome time: fet it up on a table, 
and place it upon the {mall box made 
ufe of by Mr. Canton, fo that the 
balls may hang a little beyond the 
edge of the table, and rub another 
glafs, which has previoufly been 
warmed in a fimilar manner, with a 
piece of black filk, or a filk hand- 
kerchief, in order to electrify it. 
Hold then the glafs above the little 
box, and which is driven to the fur- 
ther part of it, by the repulfive pow- 
er of the atmofphere in the excited 
= Touch the box near the little 
alls, (the excited glafs continuing 
in the fame ftate) and the balls will 
again unite: the quantity of eleéiri- 
city which had been driven to this 
part being drawn off by your finger, 
withdraw then both your finger and 
the glafs at the fame inftant, and the 
quantity of ele@tricity which re. 
mained in the box, uniformly dif- 
fufing itfelf, the balls will again be 
feparated, being now in a negative 
fate. 
While things are in this fituation, 
begin once more to excite your glafs, 
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and hold it above the box, but not 
too near; and you will find that 
when brought within a certain dif- 
tance, the balls will at firft approach 
each other, being then in a natural 
ftate. In proportion as the glafs is 
brought nearer, they will again fe- 
paratc, being pofitivee When the 
= is moved beyond them, and at 
ome little further diftance, they will 
unite again, being in a natural ftate. 
When it is entirely removed, they 
will feparate again, being then made 
negative. The excited glafs in this 
experiment may reprefent a cloud 
pofitively charged, which you fee is 
capable of producing, in this man- 
ner, all the different changes in the 
apparatus, without the leaft neceflity 
for fuppofing any negative cloud. 

I am, neverthelefs, fully convin- 
ced that thefe are negative clouds, be- 
caufe they fometimes abforb, through 
the medium of the apparatus, the 
pofitive eletricity of a large jar, the 
hundredth part of which the appara. 
tus itfelf would not have been able io 
receive or contain at once. In faét, 
it is not difficult to conceive that a 
large cloud highly charged pofitively 
may reduce fmaller clouds to a nega- 
tive ftate, when it paffes above or 
near them, by forcing a part of their 
natural portion of the fluid either to 
their inferior furfaces, whence it may 
{trike into the adjacent clouds, fo 
that when the large cloud has paffed 
off to a diftance, the fmall clouds 
fhould remain in a {mall negative ftare, 
exactly like the apparatus; the former 
(like the latter) being frequently in- 
fulated bodies, having communica- 
tion neither from the earth nor with 
other clouds. Upon the fame prin- 
ciple, it may eafily be conceived in 
what manner a large negative cloud 
may render others pofitive. 

The experiment which you men- 
tion of filing your glafs is analagous 
to one which [ made in 175% or 1752. 
I had fuppofed in my preceding let- 
ters that the pores of glafs were 
{maller in the interior parts than near 
the furface, and that on this acccunt 
they prevented the paflage of the e- 
lec- 
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Ieftrical fluid. To prove whether 
this was actually the cafe or not, I 
ground one of my phials in a part 
where it was extremely thin, grind- 
ing it confiderably beyond the mid- 
die, and very near to the oppofite fu- 
perficies, as I found, upon breaking 
it after the experiment. It was 
charged, neverthelefs, after being 
ground equally well as before, which 


perfluous quantity of electricity on 
fied. 


meteors, which was lately publifhed 
here in the Philofophical Tranfa¢tions, 


Hamilton on the fame fubjeé. 
Iam, Sir, &c. 


convinced me where the immenfe fa. © 
the charged fide of a glafs is depo. | 


I fend you my paper concerning | 


Some Account oF THE GRANA KERMES ann LOCUSTS 1n 
SPAIN, 


FROM TOWNSEND’S TRAVELS, 


Had here an opportunity to exa- 
mine the natural hiftory of the 
It is found on the 


grana kermes, 
cofcoja, or quercus coccifera of Lin 
nzus, here 
from twelve inches to two feet. 


like the placenta, on the internal fur- 
face. 

The grana were of various fives, 
from an eighth to a quarter of an 
inch in diameter, perfeétly {pherical, 
and covered with a white powder, 
which being rubbed off, the furface 
_— red, fmooth, and polifhed. 

pon the fame ftem, I found the 
grana in three ftages. In the firft I 
difcovered only tough membranes, 
filled with a red juice, refembling 
blood, but on paper leaving a ftain as 
bright and beautiful as the beft car- 
mine: in the fecond ftage, there ap- 
peared, under the firft coat, or pelli- 
cle, a thin, tough membrane, in- 
clofing the eggs, now moft minute, 





rowing to the height of 
The 

tana appear on the ftems, or {mall 
Eecoker fome near the bottom of 
the plant, but moftly on the upper 
branches, yet always protected by the 
leaves, and fixed to the ftem by a 
gluten, which, both to the fight and 
to the touch, refembles thin, white 
leather, fpread over the ftem and co- 
vering, like the cup or calyx of the 
acorn, a fegment of the grana. Upon 
a more minute inveftigation, I traced 
the agglutinating coat through a {mall 
foramen into the grana, from whence 
it had proceeded, and where it fpread 


and fcarcely to be diftinguifhed with. 
out the affiftance of a convex lens, 
Between this membrane and pellicle 
was the fame red liquor, but lefs in 
quantity than was contained in the 
former ttage. By a careful diffe@tion 
I took off the pellicle, which was 
evidently feparated from the inner 
membrane by what feemed to be the 
vifcera and blood vefiels ; but near to 
the foramen thefe two coats adhered 
clofely together. 

The interior membrane is thin, 
white, and tough, with a lunar fep- 
turn, forming the ovary, which at 
firft is very {mal! and f{carcely difcern- 
ible, but progreilively enlarges, till, 
in the third ttage, it occupies the 
whole fpace, when the tin@uring juice 
difappears, and only eggs are to be 
feen, to the number of fifteen hundred 
or two thoufand. 

It is clear to me that the grana de- 
rives no kind of nourifhment from the 
plant on which it is fixed ; and from 
its pofition I am inclined to think, 
that the little animal choofes the 
quercus coccifera, which in its prick- 
ly leaf refembles the holly, only for 
the fake of thelter and prote¢tion from 
birds, 

I put fome of the grana into a 
coffee cup on the thirty-firft of May, 
and June the twelfth, I difcovered a 
multitude of animalcule of a bright 
red colour, exceedingly minute, rune 
ning about the cup with aftonifhing 
rapidity, but for fhort intervals. A 
friend 
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friend put fome grana into a fnuff- 
box, where he foon forgot them ; but 
when, at the diftance of a few weeks, 
he had occafion to refume his box, 
he found the top covered internally 
with dew, and a multitude of winged 
infeéts, all dead, adhering to it. 

Before my excurfion to Buzot, fome 
peafants of Las Aguas had fpread 
themfelves on the adjacent mountains, 
where they collected more than four ar- 
robas, or one hundred weight of gra- 
na, which they had fold in Alicant 
for fifteen reals, or about three fhil- 
lings a pound, 

Befide the granakermes, I obferved 
on the cofcoja many large red excref- 
cences; and of thefe, two fpecies are 
diftinguifhed, the one formed on the 
leaf, the other on the ilems of the 
amentaceous / flowers. The former 
appears in the middle of the leaf, on 
both its furfaces, and is at firit of a 
green colour; but as it {wells, it be- 
comes of a bright red, and occupies 
the whole leaf, with this exception, 
that in fome a narrow margin of the 
leaf remains, the latter are longer than 
the former, and where they are found, 
the items of the amenta are confidera- 
bly larger than the reft: yet the flo- 
rets, which appear on the furface of 
thefe excrefcences, are not to appear- 
ance affected by them. Thefe mor- 
bid tumors have many perforations, 
communicating with little cells, which 
contain each a {mall white grub. The 
cell is formed by a ftrong membrane, 
but the fubftance of the tumor is 
fpongy. In the excrefcence on the 
leaf I could not difcover any nidus, 
although I have no doubt that thefe, 
like the former, were occafioned by 
the ichneuman fly, and that each of 
them contain an egg, 

I might here proceed to give at 
large the natural hiftory of the iocut ; 
but this tafk having been fo well per- 
formed before, I fhall be exceedingly 
brief upon the fubject. 

Thefe voracious infeéts commit the 
greateft devattations in the fouth of 
Spain; and this proceeds, not merely 
from the warmth of the climate, but 
from want of cultivation, becaufe 

Vox. VII. 
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the females never depofit their eggs 


in arable land, but always in the de- 
ferts. For this reafon Galicia, where 
agriculture prevails, is litte infefted 
with the locutft. 

Adanfon, in his voyage to Sene- 
gal, has given us a ftriking picture of 
the defolation occafioned by a cloud 
of locuits, which darkened the fun, 
and extending ‘nanv leagues, in the 
{pace of a few hours laid wafie the 
country, devouring fruits and leaves, 
and herbaye, the bark of trees, and 
even the dried reeds with which the 
huts were tharched 

Of the Jocutt tribe Linnzus reckons 
twentv fpecies. Thofe I have ob- 
ferved in Spain are Grylli Italici, difs 
tinguifhed by the rednels of their 
wings. ‘Their jaw bones are itrong, 
and dented like a faw.. Vheir head 
bears a ftriking refemblance to that 
of the horfe, and this finilicude has 
been remarked in the whole genus, 
The found of their wings is faid 
to be like the noife of diftant cha- 
riots. 

They are not always confidered as 
a plague, being commonly feen only 
in the forefts; but when the feafon 
has been peculiarly favourable for 
their propagation; when thefe rapa- 
cious infeéts darken the air; when 
their affembled hofts fall upon the 
rich pattures; when they rob the 
vines and olives of their foliage ; when 
they devour the corn; when they en- 
ter the houfes, and lay wafte every 
thing before them, they are then uni- 
verfally regarded as the fcourge of 
heaven. As fuch they were confi- 
dered, when, for four iucceflive 
years, from 1754 to 1757, they ra- 
vaged all the fouthern provinces of 
Spain and Portugal. 

The defcription of this gloomy 
fcene, at leaft of one fimilar to it, 
which a prophet has given us, is 
fcarcely to be equalled for beauty and 
poetic fire. He cails upon the peo- 
ple to’ lament, becaufe a nation, 
ftrong and without number, whofe 
teeth are the teeth of lions, had fud- 
denly invaded them. ‘Then turning 
to the heralds, ** Blow ye the trum- 
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pet in Zion, and found an alarm in 
my holy mountain, Let all the in- 
habitants of the land tremble, for the 
day of the Lord cometh, for it is 
nigh at hand: a day of darknefs and 
of gloominefs ; a day of clouds and 
thick darknefs ; as the morning {pread 
upon the mountains, a people great 
and ftrong; there hath not been ever 
the like, neither fhall be any more 
after it, even to the years of many 
generations. A fire devoureth before 
them, and behind them a flame 
burneth. The land is as the gar- 
den of Eden before them, and be- 
hind them a defolate wildernefs, yea 
and nothing hall efcape them. The 
appearance of them is as the appear- 
ance of horfes, and as horfemen fo 
fhall they run, like the noife of cha- 
riots on the tops of mountains fhall 
they leap ; like the noife of a flame 
of fire that devoureth the ftubble ; as 
a ftrong nation fet in battle array. 
Before their face the people hall be 
much pained: all faces fhall gather 
blacknefs. They fhall run like migh- 
ty men; they fhall climb the wali 
like men of war; and they thall not 
break their ranks; neither fhall one 
thruft another ; they thall walk every 
one in his path, and when they fail 
upon the fword they fhall not be 
wounded. They fhall run to and fro 
in the city; they fhall run upon the 
wall; they fhall climb up upon the 
houfes; they fhall enter in at the 
windows like a thief. ‘The earth thall 
quake before them ; the heavens thall 
tremble ; the fun and the moon fhall 
be dark, and the ftars fhall withdraw 
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their fhining, and the Lord hall utter 


his voice before his army, for his | 


camp is very great; for he is ftrong 
that executeth his word ; for the da 
of the Lord is great and very terri- 
ble, and who can abide it?” Joel, 
cap. lie IIT. 

Their ufual refort is in the forefts, 
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and in defarts, where they may fafely ; 


lodge their eggs without fear of hav- 
ing them difturbed. The female 
being impregnated, the male haftens 
to the river, and is drowned in the 
ftream; the female then depofits her 
eggs in the neareft uncultivated fpot, 
and proteéts them from the rain by a 
covering of glue. Having finifhed 
this work, exhaufted with fatigue, 
fhe drinks and dies, The eggs are 
hatched in March, in April, or in 
May, according to the Kruation and 
the feafon ; when hatched, the affem- 
bled tribes continue together for about 
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three weeks, till their legs, and teeth, © 


and wings, have acquired ftrength; | 


after which they difperfe themfelves 
over the neighbouring country, and 
devour every kind of vegetable. 
When the provincial governors are 
informed, in fpring, that locufts have 
been feen, they colle& the foldiers 


and the peafants, divide them into | 


companies, and furround the diftri&. 
Every man is furnifhed with a long 
broom, with which he ftrikes the 
ground, and thus drives the young 
ocufts towards a common centre, 
where a vaft excavation, with a quan- 
tity of brufh-wood, is prepared for 
their reception, and where the flame 
deftroys them. 


HUMANE SOCIETY ro sz 


USED FOR RECALLING TO Lirs Persons APPARENTLY DEAD 


or DROWNED. 


S many fatal accidents happen 
A in the fummer feafon by per- 
ons bathing, or venturing to fwim 
out of their depth, our readers, we 
hope, will not be difpleafed with us 
for laying before them the following 
rules, which have already been at- 
tended with fo much fuccefs, and 


faved the lives of upwards of fifteen 
hundred people, fince the eftablifh- 
ment of that excellent and philan- 
thropic inftitution, the Humane So- 


ciety. 


Firft, The perfon, when taken from 
the water, muft be tranfported with 
gteat care to the neareft houfe, in 


order 
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order that the remains of life, if 
there are any in the body, may not 
be extinguifhed, The head mult be 
kept a little raifed, and the body 
mutt be placed in a natural and eafy 
pofition, as if reclining, 

Secondly, The perfon moft be im- 
mediately undrefled, ftretched out on 
a warm bed, and the fkin well rubbed 
with pieces of warm flannel, If the 
body was naked at the time when the 
accident happened, it muft be wrap- 
ped up, as foon as poflible, in a warm 
covering, after having freed it en- 
tirely . moifture, with a warm 
woollen cloth. 

Thirdly, When the weather is cold 
or moift, the operation ought to be 
performed before a good fire, or ina 
warm apartment ; but if the weather 
be warm and clofe, the door and win- 
dows of the apartment muft be opened 
for the admiflion of frefh air. 

Fourthly, No more than about fix 
perfons ought to be admitted to 
this operation: a greater number 
would be hurtful, by caufing confu- 
fion. 

Fifthly, The body ought to be 
gently rubbed with common falt, 
and for a confiderable fpace of time 
a warming pan may be moved fofily 
up and down the back, above the co- 
vering in which the body is wrapped 
up. Square bottles filled with warm 
water, or warm bricks covered with 
flannel, applied to the foles of the 
feet, may produce a very good ef- 
fect. 

Sixthly, When this method has 
been praétifed without fuccefs, for an 
hour or more, and if there be a warm 
bath in the neighbourhood, or a bake- 
houfe, or brew-houfe, the body muft 
be carried thither, and left, furround- 
ed by warm objeéts, for the fpace of 
three or four hours, in order to faci- 
litate, as much as is poffible, the re- 
turn of life. If it is a-child who has 
been drowned, its body muft be 
wiped perfeétly dry, and immediately 
placed in a warm bed, between two 
healthy perfons. The good ef- 
fects, without number, which have 
been produced by this natural 
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warmth, fufficiently proves its effi- 
cacy. 

Seventhly, The body muft be rube 
bed with flannel, and moiftened in 
different places with fome kind of {pie 
rituous liquor, fuch as rum or gin; 
or warm {pirits may be applied, par- 
ticularly to the breaft, and the fric- 
tions muft be often repeated, The 
noftrils muft be every now and then 
ftimulated with a feather, {nuff, {pirits 
of harthhorn, or eau de-luce,in order, if 
poflible, to excite fneezing. Every 
ten minutes the body ought to be 
fhaken, with a view of producing a 
more certain effect: thofe of children 
ought to be agitated: with greater vio- 
lence, and for a longer fpace of 
time. This praétice has been found 
very efficacious. 

Fighthly, The fmoke of tobacco, 
introduced into the fundament, may 
be ranked amongft the means to be 
employed for reltoring life, on ace 
count of its flimulating quality. 

Ninthly, One of the affiftants ought 
to breathe as ftrongly as poflible 
through a piece of cloth, or a hand- 
kerchief, applied to the mouth of the 
drowned perfon, in order to intro- 
duce air into the lungs, During this 
time the noftrils ought to be kept fhut 
with one hand, ate breaft gently 
prefled with the other, both to free it 
from noxious vapours, and to imi- 
tate, in fome meafure, the motion 
of natural breathing, 

Tenthly, If life fhould manifeft it- 
felf ever fo little by any figns, fuch as 
fighing, breathing with convulfive 
motions, beating of the arteries, or 
natural heat, a {poonful of fome warm 
liquid may then be adminiltered ; 
and if it is found that the patient 
begins to {wallow, fome cordial li- 
quor may be given, fuch as warm 
wine or brandy, but in a {mall quan- 
tity. This may be attended with very 
great advantages, 

Care muft be taken not to let blood 
in fuch a cafe, unlefs, from the fymp- 
toms that appear, fome Phyfician or 
Surgeon fhould judge it neceflary. 

Thefe means fhould be practifed 
for two, and even more hours, though 

E 2 no 
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no hopes of fuccefs fhould appear, for 
the vulgar entertain a very dangerous 
Opinion, that people in whom no figns 
of life are difcovered are dead, with- 
out a pofiibility of recovery, Such 
an opinion has already fent to the 
grave a great nuinber of pe:‘ons ap- 
parently dead, who might have been 
again brought to life, had thofe who 
attended them had a little more refo- 
lution, and continued with firmnefs 
and perfeverance in their treatment. 
‘To the above precepts we fhall add 
a few opfervations on the fame fub- 
ject by Dr. Portal, a celebrated phy- 
ficianat Paris, ‘Ihis gentleman is of 
opinion that fumigations with tobac- 
co are almoft entirely ufelefs for re- 
covering drowned people. He blames 
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the practice of placing them on a bed 
of warm afhes, and of giving them 
emetics ; the latter, he fays, have fel- 
dom produced the intended effeét. If 
bleeding be ufeful, it is only in cafe 
the body be taken from the water 
foon afier the accident has happened, 
when the perfon’s vifage is of a red 
or violet colour, when warmth is ftill 
perceived in the body, and when the 
limbs are flexible, and the eyes bright 
and fwollen, This author recom. 
mends great conftancy in the admi- 
niftration of the means to be em- 
ployed, for it has fometimes been 
found, that people apparently drowned 
have not heen brought to life till 
feven or eight hours after they have 
been taken from the water. 


REFLECTIONS on tHe Formation anv Distrisution or RICHES, 


BY. THE LATE MR, TURGOT, SOME TIME INTENDANT OF THE FINANCES 
OF FRANCE. 


( Continued from page 434 ) 


§ 48. THE ufe of money has much fa- 

cilitated the feparation of dif 

Serent labours among the different or- 
ders of Society. 

The more money becomes a uni- 
verfal medium, the more every one is 
enabled, by devoting himfelf folely 
_to that fpecies of cultivation and in- 
duftry of which he has made choice, 
to diveft himfelf intirely of every 
thought for his other wants, and only 
to think of providing the moft money 
he can by the fale of his fruits or his 
Jabour, very fure with that money 
to poffefs all the reft. It is thus that 
the ufe of money has prodigioufly 
haitened the progrefs of fociety. 

§ 49¢ Of the excefs of annual pro- 
duce, accumulated to form capitals. 

As foon as men are found, whofe 
property in land aflures them an an- 
nual revenue, more than fufficient to 
fatisfy all their wants, among them 
there are fome, who, either uneafy 
refpeting the future, or perhaps only 
provident, lay by a portion of what 
they gather every year, either with a 





view to guard againft poffible acci- 
dents, or to augment their enjoyment. 
When the commodities they have 
gathered are difficult to preferve, they 
ought to procure themfelves in ex- 
change fuch obje@ts of a more dura- 
ble narure, and fuch as will not de- 
creafe in their value by time, or fuch 
as may be employed in fuch a manner 
as to procpre fuch profits as will 
make good the decreafe with advan- 
tage. 

§ 50. Perfonal property accumula. 
tion of money. 

This {pecies of poffeflion, refulting 
from the accumulation of annual pro- 
duce not confumed, is known by the 
name of perfonal property. Houfe- 
hold goods, houfes, merchandize in 
ftore, utenfils of trade, cattle are un- 
der this denomination. It is evident 
men muft have toiled hard to procure 
themfelves as much as they could of 
this kind of wealth, before they be- 
came acquainted with the ufe of 
money ; butit is not lefs evident but, 
as foon as it was known that it yo 
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the leaft liable to alteration of all the 
objects of commerce, and the mott 
ealy to preferve without trouble, it 
would be principally fought after by 
whoever wifhed to accumulate. It 
was not the proprietors of land only 
who thus accumulated their fuperflui- 
ty. Although the profits of induftry 
are not, like the revenue of lands, a 
gift of nature, and the induftrious 
man draws from his labour only the 
price which is given him by the pet- 
fons who pay him his wages ; al- 
though the latter is as frvgal as he 
can of his falary, and that a compe- 
tition obliges an induftrious man to 
content himfelf with a lefs price than 
he otherwife would do, it is yet cer- 
tain that this competition has neither 
been fo numerous or itrong in any 
fpecies of labour, but that a man 
more expert, more aétive, and who 
prattifes more economy than others 
in his perfonal expences, has been 
able, at all times, to gain a little 
more than fufficient to fupport him 
and his family, and referve his furplus 
to form a little hoard. 

gt. Circulating wealth is an in- 
difpenfable requifite for all lucrative 
works, 

It is even neceflary, that in every 
trade the workmen, or thofe who em- 
ploy them, poffefs a certain quantity 
of circulating wealth, colletted be- 
fore-hand. We here again are obliged 
to go back to a retrofpeét of many 
things which have been as yet only 
hinted at, after we have fpoken of 
the divifion of different profeffions, 
and of the different methods by which 
the proprietors of capitals may render 
them of value, becaufe, before that, 
we fhould not be able to explain them 
properly, without interrupting the 
conneétion of our ideas. 

§ 52. Neceffity of advances for cul- 
tivation. 

Every fpecies of labour, of culti- 
vation, of induftry, or of commerce, 
require advances. When people cul- 
tivate the ground, it is neceflary to 
fow before we can reap; they mutt 
alfo fupport themfelves until after the 
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harveft. The more cultivation is 
broaght to perfection and enlivened, 
the more confiderable thefe advances 
are, Cattle, utenfils for farming, 
buildings to hold the cattle, to ftore the 
productions ; a number of perfons, in 
proportion to the extent of the under. 
taking, muft be paid and fubfifted un- 
til the harveft. It is only by means 
of confiderable advances that we obs 
tain rich harveits, and that lands 
produce a Jarge revenue. In what- 
ever bufinefs they engage, the work- 
man mutt he provided with tools, muft 
have a ivflicient quantity of fuch ma- 
terials as the object of his labour re- 
quires: and he muft fubfift until the 
fale of his goods. 

§ 53. Fir advances furnifoed by the 
land as yet uncultivated, 

Tie earth was ever the firft and the 
only fource of all riches: it is that 
which by cultivation produces all 
revenue; it is that which has afforded 
the firft fund for advances, anterior to 
all cultivation. The firft cultivator 
has taken the grain he has fown from 
fuch productions as the land had fpon- 
taneoufly produced ; while waitiag 
for the harveft, he has fupported him. 
felf by hunting, by fithing, or upon 
wild fruits. His tools have been the 
branches of trees, procured in the foe 
refis, and cut with ftones fharpened 
upon other ftones ; the animals wan- 
dering in the woods he has taken in 
the chace, caught them in his traps, 
or hasfubducd them unawares. At firft 
hehas made ufe of them for food, after. 
wards to helphim in hislabours. Thefe 
firft funds or capital has increafed by 
degrees, Cattle were ineatly times the 
moft fought after of all circulating 
property ; and were alfo the eafieit to 
accumulate; they perifh, but they 
alfo breed, and this fort of riches is 
in fome refpeéts unperifhable. This 
capital augments by generation 
alone, and affords an annual preduce, 
either in milk, wool, leather, and 
other materials, which, with wood 
taken in the foreft, have effected 
the firft foundation for works of in- 
duftry, 
$54 
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§ 54. Cattle a circulating wealth, 


even before the cultivation of the 
earth, 

In times when there was yet a large 
quantity of uncultivated land, and 
which did not belong to any indivi- 
dual, cattle might be maintained with- 
out having a property in land. It is 
even probable that mankind have al- 
moft every where began to colleé& 
flocks and herds, and to live on what 
they produced, before they employed 
themfelves in the more laborious oc- 
capation of cultivating the ground, 
It feems that thofe nations who firft 
cultivated the earth, are thofe who 
found in their country fuch forts of 
animals as were the moft fufceptible 
of being tamed, and that they have 
by ii bee drawn from the wander- 
ing and reftlefs life of hunters and 
fithers, to more tranquil enjoyment 
of paftoral purfuits. Pattoral life re- 
quires a longer refidence in the fame 
place, affords more leifure, more op- 
a to ftudy the difference of 
ands, to obferve the ways of nature 
in the produétions of fuch plants as 
ferve for the fupport of cattle. Per- 
haps it is for this reafon that the Afia- 
tic nations have firft cultivated the 
earth, and that the inhabitants of 
America have remained fo long ina 
favage ftate. 

§ 55. Another /pecies of circulating 
wealth, and advances neceffary for cul- 
tivation, flaves. 

The flaves were another kind of 
perfonal property, which at firlt were 
procured by violence, and afterwards 
by way of commerce and exchange, 


To tHe EDITORS or tHe LITERARY anno BIOGRAPHICAL 
MAGAZINE. 


Copy or a LETTER FROM Str ROBERT WALPOLE, Kyicurt orf THE 7 
MOST NOBLE ORDER or THE GARTER, TO HIS LATE MAJESTY, 


DATED JAN. 24, 1741. 


Most Sacrep, 
HE violence of the fit of the 
ftone, which has tormented 
me for fome days, is now fo far 
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Thofe that had many, employed them | 
not only in the culture of land, but 
in various other channels of labour, | 
The facility of accumulating, almok 
without meafure, thofe two fources — 
of riches, and of making ufe of them | 
abftractedly from the land, caufed the | 
land itfelf to be eftimated, and / 
the value compared to moveable 
riches, EP 

§ 56. Perfonal property has an 


exchangeable value, even for land it. 


Self 


A man that would have been pof. | 
feffed of a quantity of lands without 
cattle or flaves, would undoubtedly 
have madean advantageous bargain in | 
yielding a part of his land to a per. i 
fon that would have offered him in | 
exchange cattle and flaves to cultivate | 
the reft, It is chiefly by this princi. | 
ple that property in land entered like. | 
wife into commerce, and had a come | 
parative value with that of all the | 
other goods. If four buthels of § 
corn, the net produce of an acre of ff 
land, was worth fix fheep, the acre | 
itfelf that feeds them could have been | 
given for a certain value, greater in. 4 
deed, but always eafy to fettle by the | 
fame way, as the price of other wares, | 
Namely, at firft by debates among the | 
two contrattors, then by the current 
price eftablifhed by the agreement of 
thofe who exchange land for cattle, 
or the contrary. It is by the 
fcale of this current fpecie that lands 
are appraifed, when a debtor is pro- 7 
fecuted by his creditor, and he is | 
conftrained to yield his property, 

(To be continued.) 
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ur orders, as to write my fenti- 
ments concerning that troublefome 
man Mr. Pulteney, and to point out 
(what I conceive to -be) the moft ef- 
fe&ual method to make him perfeétly 
quiet. Your Majefty well knows 
how, by the dint ot his eloquence, he 
has fo captivated the mob, and attain- 
ed an unbounded popularity, that the 
moft manifeft wrong appears right, 
when adopted and urged by him. 
Hence it is that he is become not only 
troublefome, but dangerous, The in- 
confiderate multitude think he has 
not one objeét but the public good in 
view; although, if they would re- 
fleét a little, they would foon perceive 
that fpleen againft thofe your Ma- 


jefty has honoured with your confi- 


dence, has greater iy with him 
than patriotifm, fince, let any mea- 
fure be propofed, (however falutary) 
if he thinks it comes from me, it is 
fufficient for him to oppofe it. Thus, 
Sir, you fee that affairs of the moft 
momentous concern are fubject to the 
caprice of that popular man, and he 
has nothing to de but to declare it a 
minifterial project, and bellow out the 
word favourite, to have an hundred 
pens drawn againftit, and a thoufand 
mouths open to contradi@t it, Under 
thefe circumftances he bears up againit 
the miniftry (and let me add againft 
your Majelty yourfelf); and every 
ufeful fcheme muft be either aban- 
doned, or, if it is carried in either 
Houfe, the public are made to be- 
lieve it isdone by a corrupted majo- 
rity. Since then things are thus cir- 
cumftanced, it is become neceffary 
for the public tranquility that he 
fhould be made quiet, and the only 
method to do that effectually is to de- 
ftroy his popularity, and ruin the 
good belief the people have in him. 
In order to do this he muft be in- 
vited to Court; your Majefty muft 
condefcend to fpeak to him in the 
moft favourable and diftinguifhed 
manner; you muft make him believe 
that he is the only perfon upon whofe 
Opinion you can rely, and to whom 
your people look up for ufeful mea- 
fures, As he has already feveral 
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times refufed to take the lead in the ad- 
miniftration, unlefs it was totally mo- 
delled to his fancy, your Majefty 
fhould clofe in with his advice, and 
give him leave to arrange the admi- 
niftration as he pleafes, and put whom 
he chufes into office (there can be no 
danger in that, as you can difmifs 
him when you think fit), and when he 
has got thus far (to which his ex- 
treme felf-love, and the high opinion 
he entertains of his own importance, 
will eafily conduce) it will be neceflary 
that your Majefty fhould feem to have 
a great regard for his health, fignify- 
ing to him that your affairs will be 
ruined if he fhould die, that you 
want to have him conftantly near you, 
to have his fage advice, and that 
therefore, as he is much difordered 
in body, and fomething infirm, it 
will be neceflary for his prefervation 
for him to quit the Houfe of Com- 

mons, where malevolent tempers will 

be continually fretting him, and 

where indeed his prefence will be 

needlefs, as no ftep will be taken but 

according tohis dvice, and that he 

will let you give him a diftinguifhed 

mark of your approbation by creating 

him a Peer, ‘This he may be brought 

to, for if [know any thing of mankind, 

he has a love of honors and money, 

and notwithftanding his great haugh- 

tinefs and feeming contempt of 
honor, he may be won, if it is done 

by dexterity ; for, as the poet Fen- 

ton fays, ‘* Flattery’s an oil that 

foftens the thoughtlefs fool.” 

If your Majefty can once bring him 
to accept of a Sei. all will be 
over with him, the changing multi- 
tude will ceafe to have any confidence 
in him, and when you fee that, your 
Majefty may turn your back on him, 
difmifs him from his poft, turn out 
his meddling partizans, and reftore 
things to quiet, for then, if he com- 
plains, it will be of no avail—the bee 
will have loft his fting, and become a 
drone, whofe buzzing nobody heeds. 

Your Majefty will pardon me for 
the freedom with which I have given 
my fentiments and advice, which I 
fhould not have done, had not your 
Majetty 
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Majefty commanded it, and had I 


not been certain that your peace is prefence may give him no um. a 
much difturbed by the contrivance of brage. 


that turbulent man, I fhall only add 
that I will difpofe feveral whom I 
know to with him well, to folicit for 
his eftablifhment in power, that you 
may feem to yield to their intreaties, 
and the fineffe be lefs liable to be dif- 
covered. 

I hope to have the honour to attend 
your Majeity in a few days, which I 
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will do privately, that my public 


(Signed) 


4 
Ropert WALPOLE, | 














Accordingly the {cheme took place 


very foon after, and Mr. Pulteney was ~ 
created Vifcount Pulteney, and Earl | 


of Bath, in the year 1742. 
I remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Your’s, &c. 
Benjamin Hynam, 


sats 


son nc at 


Generar View or tat MILITARY PEACE ESTABLISHMENT or 


THE PRINCIPAL Powers InN Europe. * 


a. HE Emperor 290,000 
The Emprefs of Ruffia 470,000 
The King of Pruffia 224,000 
The King of France 192,000 
‘The King of England 58,000 
The King of Spain 78,000 
The King of Portugal 20,000 
The King of the Two Sicilies 30,000 
The King of Sweden 49,000 
The King of Denmark 67,000 
The King of Sardinia 40,000 
‘The King of Poland 15,000 
The Grand Signior 210,000 
The Republic of Holland = 37,000 
The Republic of Venice 8,000 
The Pope 5,200 
The Grand Duke of Tuf- 
can 3,000 
The Ele@or of Saxony 26,000 
The Ele&tor of Hanover 16,000 
The Eleétor Palatine Duke 
of Bavaria 24,000 
The Landgrave of Heffe 
Caffel 20,000 
The Duke of Wirtemberg 6,000 
Total 1,888,000 


METHOD To prevent 


EAT the fteel till you cannot 


H touch it without being burnt; 
then rub it gently over with virgin 


Wax; put it again into the fire tj]] 


There are one hundred and thirty © 


millions of inhabitants in Europe, 


confequently more than the fixtieth [ 


part of that number are continually | 


under arms. 


Turkey, Ruffia, and the Empire, a 
during the war, had a much greater | 





number of troops, as well as Swe- 
den and Denmark, and this num- | 


ber was fometimes greater, and fome- fF 


times lefs in the fame year, fo that it © 


is impoflible to fix it. 


To forma | 


mean number, therefore, it was bet. © 


ter to give the military peace eftae © 


blifhment, in order to ferve as a bae © 


fis of comparifon. 


With regard to France, by a dee 


cree of the National Affembly of the 
17th of Augult 1790, the army of that 
country will confilt, dating from the 
ft of January,*1791, of 150,848 
men, including foldiers and officers, 


10,131 of whom will be artillery and 7 


engineers. The number of general | 


officers employed will not excee 
ninety-four, 


STEEL From RusTING. 


the wax is evaporated, and wipe it 
with a piece of, clean cloth. Steel 
which has undergone this operation 
will never be fubject to ruft. 


* The Military Eftabtifhment is extremely variable in the time of war. 
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ANALYSIS or CHEMICAL OPINIONS or tuz SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


[ Continued from Page 424. } 


PASS on to a part which, as well 

as the beginning of the feventh 
chapter, difplays the happieft con- 
junction’and co-operation of the dex- 
trous hand, the obfervant eye, and 
fagacious mind. ‘To be fenfible of 
the merit of the following contri- 
vances, we have only to recollect 
how difficult it muft have appeared, 
before a living philofopher, of whom 
this country has juft reafon to be 
proud, a fecond time taught us the 
art, to confine, divide, remove from 
veffel to veffel, examine, and manage 
at pleafure, fugitive, incoercible, and 
impalpable fluids, like that which we 
breathe. Mayow fully exhibits this 
ingenious invention in his enquiry, 
whether air can be generated anew, 
as appeared probable when he confi- 
dered the various ways in which it 
isdeftroyed. On this fubjeét he re- 
lates an experiment refembling, as he 
takes care to mention, one of Mr. 
Boyle’s. 

Put a mixture of equal quantities 
of fpirit of nitre and water into a 
large glals veflel ; then plunge a phial 
into the mixture, and fill it com- 
pleatly ; atterwards introduce two or 
three globules of iron into the mouth 
of this phial, and invert it on the 
bottom of the larger veffel, taking 
care left the globules fall out of 
the phial, which may be managed 
by ftopping the orifice with the finger, 
or fome other obftacle, till it be 
brought to reft upon the bottom of 
the veffel ; the acid will foon aét upon 
the iron, and raife a great effervef- 
cence ; and the exhalations (Aa/itus) 
raifed by the commotion will afcend 
inthe form of bubbles to the top of 
the phial, and there conftitute a gas 
(aura), which will gradually deprefs 
the water, asit isgenerated. As foon 
as the phial is full, raife it, fo that 
the iron globules may fall out, and 
remove them from the liquor, taking 
care at the fame time not to lift the 
Vox. VII, 





mouth of the phial above its level. 
On ftanding, this gas will, by de- 
grees, be condenfed, and the liquor 
will rife into its place; about 1-4th 
will retain the ftate of gas, and no 
cold, however intenfe, will condenfe 
it: if the iron be introduced again, 
frefh gas will be produced, of which 
pare will never be condenfed into a 
liquid. 

Here the diminution of the nitrous 
air depends upon its abforption by the 
nitrous acid, and in a {mall degree 
on the difperfion of the heat excited 
by the effervefcence, to which he im- 
putes it: a little phlogifticated air 
will alfo be generated at the fame 
time, and this will not be abforbed. 
He adds, that if the effervefcence be 
very flow, or if the extrication of air 
be continued a day or two (in which 
cafes the acid will be faturated with 
gas) or if vitriolic acid be ufed inftead 
of nitrous (when inflammable air will 
be produced) the gas will fuffer little 
or no condenfation. Whether this 
gas be common air or not, is not, he 
thinks, immediately evident, but the 
following experiment proves it to 
have equal elafticity. Take a glafs 
tube, hermetically fealed at one end, 
of the bore of a quill, and about 
four fingers breadth long: let fall a 
drop of water into it, and mark upon 
a ftrip of paper fixed to the outfide, 
how high the drop ftands, then add 
another drop, marking its height, 
and fo on. Then put the open end 
of the tube into the neck of a bottle, 
and clofe the junéture with a com- 
pact cement. Fill this bottle, tube 
and all, full of water, and then in- 
vertitin a veflel of water. In order 
to transfer the gas, introduce a {mall 
veffel (as a faucer) below the mouth 
of the phial containing the gas, and 
remove it into the veffel containing 
the bottle with, the tube. Then 
bring the mouth of the phial full of 
gas under the mouth of the bottle 
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full of water, and incline the phial 
till the gas afcends into the bottle, 
which may be quite filled with gas in 
this manner, though a very little will 
fuffice for the experiment. 

Now the bottle is to be removed 
into a receiver, which is to be ex- 
haufted by Mr, Boyle’s air-pump; 
for this purpofe, let a fmall veflel, 
which, however, mutt be large enough 
to hold the mouth of the inverted 
bottle, be brought under it, and then 
let it be removed, full of water, and 
with the bottle refting upon it, under 
the receiver. When part of the air 
is exhaufted, the gas will expand and 
make its way out of the bottle: as 
foon as the air is extrated as much 
as poflible, let it be again admitted, 
and the water in the {mall veffel will 
be forced up into the bottle, and fill 
it almoft entirely, for the gas will 
occupy but a {mall part of the tube ; 
and yet this fmall quantity was be- 
fore fufficient to fill the bottle, and 


refift the preflure of that portion of low, that it is the fame, that is, en. © 


air which could not be extra¢ted as 
well as of the water. 

By theafuring the capacity of the 
whole bottle by dropping water into 
it, and comparing it with the capa- 
city of the portion of the tube, 
which the remaining gas filled, we 
may find how much it had dilated, 
(provided, however, none efcape out 
of the bottle) for as much as the 
former exceeds the latter, fo great 
had been the expanfion, 

He found that the gas expanded to 
above two hundred times its original 
bulk, and it would have reached four 
hundred times, but for the preflure of 
the furrounding water. Common air 
does not expand more : care, he adds, 
muft be taken to make the preffure of 
the furrounding water at all times 
equal, and to exhauft the receiver at 
the fame degree. The air alfo, in 
which a light had gone out, or an 
animal had died, he finds to be equal- 
Ae with any other kind, a 
act hardly confiftene with his reafon- 
ings upon the mechanifm of the air’s 
elafticity. His contrivance for tak- 
ing this air out Of the veflel in which 
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it had been left, after combuftion or F 
refpiration had ceafed, is fufficiently 7 
curious: he fills a phial, or other 7 
glafs veffel, not too large, with wa. | 
ter, andthen brings it inverted un. | 
der the mouth of the former veffel; | 
in order to lift it above the level of 
the water, he has a ftick placed a 7 
crofs the infide, and acrofs this ftick 7 
acord is thrown, in fuch a manner, | 
that both endsfhall come out under the | 
edge of the veffel ; one of thefe ends he | 
ties round the bottom of the inverted 
phial, which he wants to raife, and | 
pulls the other till it is brought above | 
the level of the water, in confegence | 
of which, the water it contains falls ~ 
out, and it is filled with air; and | 
now, by laying hold of the other end \ 
of the cord, he can pull it down, p 
take it out, and transfer the air into | 
his meafuring apparatus. 

But though the gas produced in | 
the manner already mentioned, is as | 
elaftic as common air, it does not fole | 
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dowed with vital or igneous parti. J 
cles ; fince that, in which a light or © 
life have been extinguifhed, has equal be 
elafticity, though deftitute of this © 
principle. The queftion then is, & 
whether it is capable of fupporting 7 
life. He firft collects a quantity, by © 
repeatedly filling a {mall phial, as a- § 
bove, by introducing globules of B 
iron into the neck, &c. and then § 
transferring the gas into a larger vef. 7 
fel. ‘The gas thus colleéted he ufes § 
in an experiment, in the relation of 7 
which, I find great obfcurity, unlefs 7 
he ufed, ashe furely did, his inflam. | 
mable air ouly, and not his nitrous: F 
otherwife the refult muft have been 





very different; he brings a moufe, 
confined in a trap, placed on a fup- 
port, under an inverted glafs veffel, 
and fets the veffel in water, contriv- 7 
ing, as above, by means of his fy- 
phon, that the water fhall ftand at F 
the fame level within and without; © 
the time the animal lives muft be F 
carefully noted: then another moufe 7 
is to be placed in exaétly the fame © 
fituation, with the fame quantity of 7 
frefh air, and now about twice or 
thrice & 
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air; and the veffel is to be raifed till 
the water within, now depreffed by 
the gas, is of the fame level with the 
fupport, on which the animal As 
placed, care being taken not to lift 
it above the external water. In this 
cafe, the animal will live little longer 
than in the former, when no gas was 
introduced ; whereas, were the gas 
really air, and fit to maintain lite, 
it ought to have lived at leaft twice 














thrice as much gas is to be transfer- 
red into this veflel as it contains of 


aslong. The reafon why it lives at 
all longer is, he believes, becaufe 
the air, on account of the quantity 
of gas mixed with it, is breathed in 
fmaller quantities at once. Not- 
withftanding this and other differ- 
ences, mentioned in the laft chapter, 
he {till imagines there may be a con- 
fiderable refemblance between com- 
mon air and gas produced from iron, 
of which the particles are rigid, and 
corrofive liquors abounding in nitro- 
atmofpherical fpirit. 


( To be continued. ) 
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| fpiritual and corporeal beings are 
| united: as the numbers and variety 


aoe of the latter his inferiors are almoitt 
parti- & infinite, fo probably are thofe of the 
ht or © former his fuperiors; and as we fee 
equal © that the lives and happinefs of thofe 
this | ~— below us are dependent on our wills, 
n 1% B= =we may reafonably conclude, that 
rting @ our lives and happinefs are equally 
yy by F dependent on the wills of thofe above 
asa % us; accountable, like ourfelves, for 
s of ® the ufe of this power, to the Su- 
then preme Creator, and Governor of all 
vef. things. Should this analogy be well 
ufes founded, how criminal will our ac- 
n of | count appear, when laid before that 
nlefs  juft and impartial Judge! How will 
lam. > man, that fanguinary tyrant, be able 
us? | = to excufe himfelf from the charge of 
bees © thofe innumerable cruelties inflicted 
ufe, |  onhis unoffending fubjeéts commit- 
fup- ted to his care, formed for his bene- 
Atel, | fit, and placed under his authority 
Tiv« by their common Father? whofe 
fy- mercy is over all his works, and who 
d at expects that this authority fhould be 
ruts exercifed not only with tendernefs 
and mercy, but in conformity to the 

rufe laws of juftice and gratitude. 
ame _ But to what horrid deviations from 
of thefe benevolent intentions are we 
OF daily witnefles! No fmall part of 
ice mankind derive their chief amufe- 
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ments from the death and fufferings 
of inferior animals ; a much greater, 
confider them only as engines of 
wood, or iron, ufeful in their feveral 
occupations. The carman drives his 
horfe, and the carpenter his nail, by 
repeated blows; and fo long as thefe 
produce the defired effeét, and they 
both go, they neither refle& or care 
whether either of them have any 
fenfe of feeling. ‘The butcher knocks 
down the flately ox with no more 
compaffion than the blackfmith ham- 
mers a horfe-fhoe; and plunges his 
knife into the throat of the innocent 
lamb, with as little reluctance as 
the taylor fticks his needle into the 
collar of a coat. 

If there are fome few, who, formed 
in a fofter mould, view with pity 
the fufferings of thefe defencelefs 
creatures, there is fcarce one who 
entertains the leaft idea, that juftice 
or gratitude can be due to their me- 
rits, or their fervices. The focial 
and friendly dog is hanged without 
remorfe, if by barking in defence 
of his mafter’s perfon and property, 
he happens unknowingly to difturb 
his reft; the generous horfe, who 
has carrried his ungrateful mafter 
for many.years with eafe and fafety, 
worn out with age and infirmities 
contraéted in his fervice, is by him 
condemned to end his miferable days 
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36 
fina duft-cart, where the more he ex- 
eris his little remains of fpirit, the 
more he is whipped, to fave his ftupid 
driver the trouble of whipping fome 
other, lefs obedient to the Jafh.— 
Sometimes, having been taught the 
ee of many unnatural and ufe- 
efs feats in a riding-honfe, he is at 
Jaft turned out, and configned to the 
dominion of a hackney-coachman, 
by whom he is every day correéted 
for performing thofe tricks, which he 
has learned under fo long and fevere 
adifcipline. ‘The fluggith bear, in 
contradiction to his nature, is taught 
to dance, for the diverfion of a ma- 
lignant mob, by placing red-hot irons 
under his feet ; and the majeftic bull 
is tortured by every mode which ma- 
lice can invent, for no offence, bot 
that he is gentle, and unwilling to 
aflail his diabolical tormentors.— 
Thefe, with innumerable other aéts 
.of cruelty, injuftice, and ingratitude, 
are every day committed, not only 
with impunity, but without cenfure, 
and even without obfervation ; but 
we may be affured, that they cannot 
finally pafs away unnoticed, and un- 
retaliated. 

The laws of felf-defence undoubt- 
edly juftify us in deftroying thofe 
animals who would deftroy us, who 
injure our properties, or annoy our 
perfons; but not even thefe, when- 
ever their fituation incapacitates them 
from hurting us. I know of no 
right which we have to fhoot a bear 
on an inacceffible ifland of ice, 
or an eagle on the mountain's top, 
whofe lives cannot injure us, nor 
deaths procure us any benefit. We 
are unable to give life, and therefore 
ought not wantonly to take it away 
fromthe meaneft infe&t, without fuf- 
ficient reafon; they all receive it 
from the fame heneyolent hand as 
ourfelves, and have, therefore, an 
equal right to enjoy it, 

God has been pleafed to create 
numberlefs animals intended for our 
faftenance ; and that they are fo in- 
tended, the agreeable flavour of their 
fieth to our palates, and the whole- 
fome nutriment which it adminifters 
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to our ftomachs, are fufficient proofs,’ 
thefe, as they are formed for out 
ufe, propagated by our culture, and 
fed by our care, we have certainly a 
right to deprive of life, becaufe it is 4 
given and preferved to them on)” 
that condition; but this fhould al. 
ways be performed with all the ten. 
dernefs and compaffion which fo dif? 
agreeable an office will permit ; and) 
no circumftances ought to be omitted, 
which can render their executions” 
as quick and eafy as poffible. For 
this, Providence has wifely and bene. 






























volently provided, by forming them 
in fuch a manner, that their flefh bee ma’ 
comes rancid and unpalatable by a) fer 
painful and lingering death; and has) it; 
thus compelled us to be merciful with. to 
out compaffion, and cautious of their) ba 
fuffering, for the fake of ourfelves;)) mz 
but, if there are any whofe taftes are | the 
fo vitiated, and whofe hearts are fo) wi 
hardeved, as to delight in fuch inhu- | tu 
man facrifices, as to partake of them) __ let 
without remorfe, they fhould be look. | an 
ed upon as demons in human fhapes, — in 
and expect a retaliation of thofe tor. | wi 
tures which they have inflitted on | de 
the innocent, for the gratification of th 
their own depraved and unnatural ap- | {p 
petites. Bt 
So violent are the paflions of anger |p 
and revenge in the human breaft, that tl 
it is not wonderful that men fhould 4! 
perfecute their real or imaginary ene- th 
mies with cruelty and malevolence; — Ww 
but that there fhould exift in naturea | fc 
being who can receive pleafure from | h 
iving pain, would be totally incree | 0 
dible. if we were not convinced, by | V 
melancholy experience, that there are 
not only many, but that this enac- 
countable difpofition is in fome man- 
ner inherent in the nature of man; 7 
for, as he cannot be taught by exe | 
ample, nor led to it by temptation, 
or prompted to it by intereft, it muft I 
be derived from his native conftitu- ’ 
tion; and is a remarkable confirma- \ 
tion of what revelation fo frequently 
inculcates—that he brings into the } 
world with him an original depravi- 
ty, the effects of a fallen and dege- 





nerate ftate; in proof of which we 
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need only obferve, that the nearer he 
approaches to a fate of nature, the 
more predominant this difpofition ap- 
pears, and the more violently it ope- 
rates. We fee children laughing at 
the miferies which they inflict on ev ery 
unfortunate animal which comes with- 


- in their power: all favages are inge- 


nious in contriving, and happy in 
executing, the moft exquifite tortures ; 
and the common people of all coun- 
tries are delighted with nothing fo 


' much as bull-baitings, prize-fightings, 
© executions, and all {peétacles of cruel- 


ty and horror. Though civilization 
may in fome degree abate this native 
ferocity, it can never quite extirpate 
it; the moft polifhed are not afhamed 
to be pleafed with fcenes of little lefs 
barbarity, and, to the difgrace of hu- 
man nature, to dignify them with 
the name of fports, They arm cocks 
with artificial weapons, which na- 
ture had kindly denied to their ma- 
levolence, and with fhouts of applaufe 
and triumph, fee them plunge them 
into each others hearts: they view 
with delight the trembling deer and 
defencelefs hare, flying for hours in 
the utmolt agonies of terror and de- 
fpair, and at laft, finking under fa 

tigue, devoured by their mercilefs 
purfuers: they fee with joy the beau- 
tiful pheafant and harmlefs partridge 
drop from their flight, weltering in 
their blood, or perhaps perifhing with 
wounds and hunger, under thecover of 
fome friendly thicket to which they 
have in vain retreated for fafety : they 
triumph over the unfufpecting fith, 
whom they have decoyed by an infi- 


On MO 


NE of the reafons which we af- 

figned, for our attempting a 
new delineation of morals, was the 
difference of the principles upon 
which different authors have efta- 
blifhed their fyftems,—a difference fo 
great, that what has been advanced 
by fome, may appear abfolutely in- 
confiftent with the arguments ufed by 
others, 
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dious pretence of feeding, and drag 
him from his native element by a 
hook fixed to and tearing out his en- 
trails; and, to add to all this, they 
{pare neither labour nor expence to 
preferve and propagate thefe innocent 
animals, for no other end, but to 
multiply the objects of their perfecu- 
tion. 

What name fhould we beftow ona 
fuperior being, whofe whole endea- 
vours were employed, and whofe 
whole pleafure confifted in terrify- 
ing, en{naring, tormenting, and de- 
ftroying maakind? whofe fuperior 
faculties were exerted in fomenting 
animofities amongft them, in con- 
triving engines of deftruction, and 
inciting them to ufe them in maim- 
ing and murdering each other ?—~ 
whofe power over them was employed 
in affifting the rapacious, deceiving 
the fimple, and oppreffing the inno. 
cent? who, without provocation or 
advantage, fhould continue from day 
to day, void of all pity and remorfe, 
thus to torment mankind for diver- 
fion, and at the fame time endea- 
vour with his utmolt care to preferve 
their lives, and to propagate their 
{pecies, in order to increafe the num- 
ber of viétims devoted to his malevo- 
lence, and be delighted in propor- 
tion to the miferies which he occa- 
fioned ? I fay, what name deteftable 
enough could we find for fuch a be- 
ing? Yer, if we impartially confider 
the cafe, and our intermediate fitua. 
tion, we muft acknowledge, that, 
with regard to inferior animals, juft 
fuch a being is a {portfman. 


RALS. 


It is by no means neceflary for 
mankind in general, to enter deeply 
into the controverfies that have been 
raifed about the foundations of moral 
oldigation; but it muft certainly be 
requifite, that we fhould be con- 
vinced that there is at leaft fome one 
principle, from which all the feveral 
parts of our duty may be clearly 
traced out; and to this purpofe, i¢ 
may 
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may be expedient to take a brief and 
general view of the various fchemes 
~which have been adopted by thofe 
who have moft ftudioufly inveftigated 
the nature of man, and the obliga- 
tions of morality. 

From the earlieft ages of which we 
have any confiderable remains, it ap- 
pears that there has been a great di- 
verfity of fentiments upon this point. 
The ancient philofophers were princi- 
pally diftinguifhed by the difference 
of their tenets, with refpeét to the 
fource and origin of human duty, 
By one fect, the obligations to virtue, 
were deduced from its being agree- 
able to reafon or nature, and condu- 
cive to the public welfare. Another 
fe&t chofe to contemplate it only as 
that which is beautiful and good; 
whilft a third excluded every confi- 
deration, but that of its tendency to 
the private pleafure and fatisfa¢tion 
of thofe who conform to its laws. 

Nor have the moderns been more 
uniform in their reprefentations of 
the nature and foundation of virtue. 
Our own countrymen have been par- 
ticularly ingenious, in their refine- 
ments upon the principles of morals. 
Some have confined themfelves to dry 
and unaffecting deductions from the 
natural relation and fitnefs of things. 
Others feem to affert, that the mere 
arbitrary will of God, is the only pof- 
fible fource of obligation to created 
beings. Some earneftly contend, 
that public utility is the only ftandard 
of virtue; others plead as ftrenvouf- 
ly, that a regard to our own private 
happinefs, is the only rational and 
confiftent principle of virtuous ac- 
tion: and whilft fome reprefent rea- 
fon as the only power within us, that 
is capable of determining what is 
right of wrong, others labour to prove, 
that it is quite a different faculty, a 
moral fenfe, a peculiar difpofition, or 
propenfity, impreffed on the human 
mind by its great Creator, that ren- 
ders virtue eligible, and gives it the 
force of an obligation, 

But in fa&t, virtueis recommended 
to us by the combined force of each 
of thefe principles, motives, and 
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fanétions, Whatever is founded on 
reafon and truth, may be fupported 
by concurring arguments of various 
kinds, Inconfiftent arguments mutt 
indeed deftroy the force of each 
other ; but there is no inconfiftency § 
in afferting, that the laws of virtue 
are founded in the original and unal. © 
terable nature of things, but that, at 
the fame time, their being the evi- © 
dent will and command of God, § 
. them an additional fan@ion.— © 


Jor can it poflibly deftroy the public | 


utility of virtue, to practife it, from © 
a regard to the private fatisfactions @ 
which it willcertainly yield us. And § 
though reafon may bea competert J 
judge of the feveral parts of our du- | 
ty, a facred regard muft neverthelefs 
be due to the di@tates of that addi. & 
tional principle, which the Deity has © 
implanted within us, the moral fenfe, 7 
which moft vigoroufly and inftantae © 
neoufly prompts us to what is right, © 
and diffuades us from what is wrong, 

Each of thefe feveral principles FF 
are in reality of fo extenfive ana- & 
ture, as to lead to almoft every part 
of our duty. An uniform and con & 
fiftent regard to the will of God, or @ 
to the benefit of our fellow-creatures, © 
or a rational regard to our own real § 
intereft, will, in moft cafes, un- 
doubtedly point out to us that courfe 
of aétion, which is agreeable to the 
laws of reafon. 


thefe arguments and motives, mutt © 


in fome meafure weaken the force of © 


the whole. <A moral fenfe would be s 


an abfurdity, if there were not fome © 
real difference in the nature of the © 


things to which its perceptions relate; 77 
fomething that renders them intrin- 7 
fically worthy of its approbation, or § 
averfion. The will of God would © 
be a very flender obligation, if it 
were neither founded in the reafon 
of things, nor produtive of any im- 
portant and interefting confequences 
and if it be evidently fit and right § 
that we fhould Jabour to promote the 
welfare of mankind in general, it muf 
be equally a part of our duty to pro- 
vide for bur own particular happinefs, 

in 





But, ina fyftem of Ff 
morals, the omiflion of any one of © 
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in every method that is not incon- 
fiftent with the general welfare. And, 

If we attentively confider the feve- 
ral parts of morality, we fhall find 
that they are, each of them, ftrongly 
enforced by all thefe concurring mo- 
tives and principles. It is impoffible 
to fix on any one aét of genuine 
piety and devotion toward God, any 
one office of friendfhip toward man- 
kind, or any inftance of diligence 
and afliduity, to eftablifh right fen- 
timents and difpofitions inour own 
minds ; it is abfolutely impoffible to 
fix upon any one att of this nature, 
that does not immediately appear to 
be agreeable to reafon and truth, and 
to the circumftances in which we are 
placed: and, confequently, agreeable 
to the willof that Great Being, who 
has determined every circumftance of 
our prefent fituation. Nor is there 
any one act of piety and virtue, which 
does not in fome way or other mani- 
feftly tend, both to our own private 
fatisfation and advantage, and the 
benefit of mankind in general. To 
enumerate particulars would carry us 
too far, and anticipate the defign of 
our future enquiries; but in ge- 
neral it may be afferted, that every 
branch of virtue is immutably fit and 
right, amiable in itfelf, and worthy 
of every poflible degree of approba- 
tion; eligible on account of its in- 
trinfic propriety, and yet ftill more 
worthy of our choice and practice, 
on account of its many beneficial 
confequences, both of a private and 
public nature. 

But though all thefe feveral mo- 
tives may be applied to every part of 
our duty, and are found to coincide 
in every fuppofable cafe; it may, 
however, for the fake of confiftency, 
and a diftinét comprehenfion of the 
whole, be worth while to enquire 
which of thefe is the primary and 
genuine foundation of morality ? 
And here we apprehend it abfolutely 
neceflary, to recur to fome fixed and 
immutable ftandard, immediately re- 
fulting from our nature as reafonable 
beings, and the circumftances in which 
we are placed, It is from this princi- 
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ple that all the other arguments in 
fapport of virtue, derive their real 
force ; and were this, its chief foun. 
dation, once removed, every other 
confideration muft be too weak to 
yield it any complete fupport, 

*Tis evidently a good rule of ace 
tion, that we fhould in every cafe 
conform our conduét to the will of 
God ; and every inftance of contra- 
ry conduct, muft undoubtedly be im- 
moral, But why? Becaufe there is 
an intrinfic fitnefs and propriety in 
our fubmitting to his will, The com. 
plete perfections of his nature, and 
our own manifold deficiencies, ftrong- 
ly inculcate fuch an obedience to his 
requirements. ‘The innumerable be- 
nefits he has already conferred on us, 
are fo many additional obligations ; 
and as we, and the whole univerfe, 
are abfolutely dependent upon him, 
it muft be inconfiftent with every 
diétate of reafon, in any inftance to 
counteraét his will. 

In like manner we may obferve, 
with refpec&t to thofe who place the 
foundation of moral duty in public 
utility, that their fcheme neceffarily 
pre-fuppofes fome other and more ge- 
neral principle. A reafon may. be 
afligned for the duty of confulting 
focial happpinefs. It is manifeft that 
this is only one branch of that fyftem 
of conduct, which reafonable beings 
ought to obferve. It does not con- 
ftitute the whole of our duty; and 
there are many parts of virtuous con- 
duct, the obligation to which cannot 


eafily be inferred from this principle. 


Our obligation, therefore, to promote 
the public welfare, may juftly be re- 
folved into one of a higher, and more 
univerfal nature, as being only a part 
of the general rule of right conduét. 
And the fame reafoning may be ap- 
plied to every other principle that 
can be affigned as a foundation of 
morality, excepting that which re- 
fults from our own nature as reafon- 
able beings, and confifts ia the con- 
formity of our difpofitions. and con- 
duct to the circumftances, fituations, 
and various relations in which. we are 
placed. t 


We 
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We would avoid all metaphyfical 
fabtleties; and fhall, therefore, only 
add, that we may with the greateft 
certainty determine, what muft be 
the firft and cenit | principle of all 
moral obligations, by this one plain 
and eafy mark. It mutt be fome- 
thing that will afford a fufficient rea- 
fon for every fubordinate duty, and 
needs no other and more general rea- 
fon to be affigned for itfelf. And 
this criterion can be found no where, 
but in the original and intrinfic pro- 
ptiety of fuch and fuch kinds of con- 
du@& as are fuitable to our nature, 
and to all the circumftances of our 
being. Some, indeed, have wan- 
tonly demanded a reafon, why we 
are obliged to do what we perceive to 
be fit and right? But it might as well 
be enquired, why we are obliged to 
acknowledge that one and two make 
three ? The real fitnefs and propriety 
of virtue, and our obligations to 
practife its laws are evident, as foon 
as clearly propofed to every being that 
is endowed with reafon; and our 
great Creator has fuperadded fuch 
moral difpofitions in the original 
frame of our minds, that we cannot 
ferioufly attend to a juft defcription 
of any one part of our duty, but we 
muft immediately approve it, and muft 
feel that it is worthy of our highett 
regards and moft conftant obferva- 
tion. And thus it appears, that the 
impoflibility of giving any further 
reafon for our being obliged to that 
which we perceive to be fit and right, 


On Morals. 


is fo far from diminifhing the obli. © 
gation, that, on the contrary, it © 
greatly heightens and confirms it. A 

This view of moral obligation, 
fets the laws of virtue in their pro. | 
per light, as being eternal and of po 
univerfal force, incapable of being | 


altered or affected by any power | 
whatever, and equally binding upon | 


every being, however exalted, or hs 
however low and mean, whofe con. 
duét can be regulated by reafon, 
This view of things renders virtue 
facred indeed, and worthy of unli- ae 
mited efteem and reverence. ae 

But in whatever light thefe argue (7 


ments may appear to our minds, or |) 


whatever may be the diverfity of our 7 
fentiments with refpeét to the grand bs 
and primary foundation of morals, © 
let us not exclude from our thoughts | 
any one of the various motives which 
concur to excite us to the love and 7 
practice of virtue. Allthe different | 
principles by which virtue isfo ftrong. 
ly recommended and enforced, are 
not found in fact fufficient to engage 
mankind in general to the prattical 
obfervation of its laws; and we © 
ought not, therefore, to combat any x 
one particular principle of virtue, © 
but to unite them all in its fervice, 
From one principle or other, all 
men are compelled in fpeculation to 
acknowledge the excellence and pro- 
priety of virtuous condu@ ; and they 
ought to be encouraged in taking fuch 
views of it, as will have the moft 
effectual influence upon their minds, 


JOURNEY rrom THE CITY or MEXICO ro ACAPULCO, Part or a 


VoxyAGE ROUND THE WORLD, BY 


PAGES, Caprainin THE FRENCH 


Navy, Knicut or rye Orveror St. LOUIS, anv Corresponpent 
or THE ROYAL ACADEMY or SCIENCES, 


LEFT Mexico the 1 8th of March. 
The Spaniard I had hired at Sar- 
tillo was determined not to difap- 
oint me in the ideas I had formed 
of him. He gave me the flip at 
Mexico, with the horfe I had pur- 
chafed at Potofi. In his room 1 en- 
aged a Frenchman, who was in 
diftrefs, ahd whom 1 had fapported 


the latter part of my ftay at Mexico, 
to attend me to Acapulco, but he 
gave me the flip alfo the day before 
I was to fet off. I was therefore 
left by myfelf, and not being able 
to delay my departure, fet out alone. 
The roads were good, and well fres 
quented, fo that Iran no rifque of 
going out of my way. 

After 
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After having paffed a caufeway 
as fine as that of Guadaloupe, I af- 
cended a high fandy hill, and flept 
at a place named Tchufco, furround- 
ed by the habitations of fome In- 
dians, who made charcoal from pine 
wood in that neighbourhood. Next 
day I paffed through feveral little 
woods, and flept at a town called 
Cuernavaca, fituated at the foot of a 
hill, towards the fouth. The eye 
is here delighted by a quantity of 
water and many gardens, which 
produce all forts of European and 
American fruits. The following 
days I croffed fome fteep and dry 
mountains, where I now and then 
faw a few pine trees. Yet fome 
corners of the valleys are, however, 
planted with fugar-cane, and wa- 
tered, which afford an agreeable 
diverfity. I travelled two days in 
company with fome people who 
were going to the neighbouring vil- 
lages; but I was afterwards obliged 
to take guides. 

Leaving the mines of Tafcou, or 
Real Delmonte, to the right, I flept 
at Cannobial, or the Village of 
Reeds. On the fifth day of my de- 
parture I paffed a large, deep, and 
rapid river, called Rio de las Baffas, 
or the River of Rafts, which are’ 
here made with reeds, and fupport- 
ed by a great number of calibafhes. 
The number of gnats which the 
waters of this river occafion, is the 
reafon they do not travel until the 
night is far advanced. I here took 
a black guide, the road being a- 
mong*fome valleys, where I might 
have loft my way, or through the 
beds of rivulets, very difficult toa 
ftranger. 1 believe this negro was 
not very honeft, for in an obfcure 
part of the way, he fpurred his 
horfe into a bye-path, and appa- 
rently intended to get off with one 
of my mules that was tied to his 
horfe. I foon came: up with him, 
and he excufed himfelf by faying 
his faddle was out of order, I kept 
a fharp eye upon him the latter part of 
the journey, and held my cutlafs ready 
in my hand, to ufe on the leaft ap- 
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pearance of his ill intentions; but 
he did not afterwards attempt to 
ftir from me. Being arrived at the 
village, I difmiffed him, and we 
parted, much difcontented with each 
other. After pafling this village, 
the country is not mountainous, but 
fertile and well cultivated. I afters 
wards arrived at a large town called 
Chilpanfingo, inhabited by Indians, 
as is all the furrounding country, 
there being very few Spaniards.— 
Hitherto the foil had produced only, 
a {mall quantity of pitch, oil, In« 
dian corn, fugar, cotton, cocoa, and 
fruits; but here it afforded plenty 
of thefe produétions, The bad 
roads over mountains were now 
changed for others more agreeable ; 
the climate was warm, and I faw 
fome {quirrels upon the trees. 

The whole province fends its pro- 
duétions to Mexico, and Acapulco is 
fupplied from heace during the flay 
of the galleon. The Indians, who 
have in general only affes to trans 
fport their commodities, are fo in- 
duftrious, as fometimes to carry the 
load themfelves on their fhoulders, 
when the beafts are fatigued, and 
then they let them walk freely be- 
fore them. Thefe Indians are cloath- 
ed like thofe to the north of Mexico, 
and the heat of the climate is fo 
great, that their houfes have reed 
mats inftead of walls. Continuing 
my journey, I reached the river of 
Pappagallos, or Perroquets, and flept 
there, with a good Indian, who re- 
ceived me with the greateft cordi- 
ality. Ihad now only twenty-two 
leagues to go, andI refolved to puth 
on at once. After I had travelled 
fix of them, I refted at a village for 
two hours, where I hired a guide 
for the night, my way being over 
the mountain, which furrounds Aca- 
pulco; but about half way, my 
guide, who was a fervant to the 
man I had agreed with, finding him- 
felf much fatigued, folicited me to 
give him fome reft. I therefore left 
him behind, and proceeded alone, 
although I had paid his mafter hand- 
fomely to be conducted during the 
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night. I wifhed to be expeditious, 
the lofs of a day might be of great 
¢onfequence, for I had been in- 
formed that the courier from the 
viceroy of Mexico, who carried the 
laft inftrudctions for the departure of 
the galleon, had paffled two days 
ago. lafcended by a narrow way, 
full of large rocks, through which 
T could only pafs flowly, on account 
of my mules being fatigued. I 
was fearful of lofing the way, and 
trufted to their guidance, knowing 
by experience, that thefe animals 
always find the beaten paths. About 
an hour before day-light, when I 
was at the top of the mountain, I 
heard the waves of the fea break. 
My heart leaped for joy at the found, 
and I returned thanks to God for 
having brought me to the end of fo 
fatiguing ajourney. As I defcend- 
ed, Ifaw the fea, and I again re- 
turned thanks for the fight of that 
element and of a fhip, after which 
I had fo long fighed, At laft, about 
fix o’clock, having travelied one 
hundred leagues S. S. W. from Mexi- 
co, and about eight hundred leagues 
fince my departure from New Or- 
Jeans, I reached the port of Acapul- 
co, which the natives frequently 
call Portou, or fimply, The Port. 
It is a bad town, dignified with the 
name of a city, badly built, upon 
a barren foil, furrounded by high 
mountains, which contain volcanos, 
and which render the air very heavy 
and unwholefome. It is very thinly 
inhabited, and principally by ne- 
groes; but the road for thips is fine, 
extenfive, and fafe. Befides that, 
it is the ufual port for the Manilla 
galleon, it was formerly frequent- 
ed by thips from Pesu, who came 
thither to purchafe pitch and the 
merchandizes of Europe and China; 
but the Lima company have prohi- 
bited that commerce. Even coafters 
do not now enter it, and the fine 

arls to be found there, and on the 
coaft of California, do not excite 
any emulation. The town is fitu- 
ated on a kind of creek, W. N..W. 
of the road. This creek is formed 
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by a finuofity of the coaft, and a ® 
tongue of land pretty far advanced, 






row 
on which isan old fort in bad order, Ith 
and of little confeyuence ; here the wh 
galleon lays: the anchorage is good,” fing 
and we may come to anchor within” the 
lefs than two cables length of the? the 
fhore, where the point covers the? fori 
fhips both from the wind and the’ ing, 
fea of the road.—There is ano  crie 
ther bay to the fouth-weft, form ftree 
ed by a tongue of high land, out, 
which feparates the road from the tiff 
fea. This is fafer than that before fhoc 
the city, and veffels that winter at mai 
Acapulco lay there. There is alfo fron 
on the coaft, about half a league. tho 
from the city by land, another bay, tion 
very large, which is only fafe in)  ceec 
fummer. The road of Acapulco is | 
about three leagues broad. It has, AC 
however, 2 reef of rocks to the 
N.W. The entry into the road is 
too extenfive to be defended, it lays 
S. W. and N. E. They vfvally d 
range the fhore on the ftarboard in| 
going out, at the diftance of a ftone’s/ ot * 
throw. gua 
Sanfonate, Acapulco, Matanchel,) Kin 
and San Jofeph, are the only port?) trib 
in New Spain on the South Sea, of © char 
which the Spaniards make ufe.——| are, 
Sanfonate is frequented by the” pale 
fhips from Peru, who come im hith 
fearch of pitch and wood; Acapule fo i 
co by the galleon from Manilla,} han 
which brings the merchandize of | ing; 
India and China, and carries away any 
dollarsin return, Matanchel is the and 
place of communication between the; 
California aud the main; and San) tom 
Jofeph is the port where the galleon to fe 
waters onher arrival on the coaft. to i 
While I refided here, I felt three = mos 
fhocks of earthquakes, the firft of habi 
which was the moft confiderable— kno 






As I lay on the ground, reagg ss 
to the cuftom of the Indians, wi 

whem I always lodged, and in oné 
of thofe flumbers which comes on 
before fleep, and in which we are 











Rill fenfible of any exterior motion, cour 
I felt the ground to fhake uncer me, — expr 
and I heard a neife, like that of & thei: 
heavy carriage pafling through a nar- beer 

row wha 
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row {treet and between high houfes. 
I thought myfelf at firft at Mexico, 
where a number of coaches are paf- 
fing, but | was much furprized at 
the fhock they gave to the walls of 
the houfe, and at their weight. I 
formed this opinion as I lay flumber- 
ing, bur was foon awakened by the 
cries of women, who were in the 
ftreets, praying to God, and calling 
out, dve Maria, Ave Maria Scn- 
tifinma, 1 then knew it was the 
fhock | felt, and had leifure to re- 
mark, that the noife at firft came 
from the mountains, and that the 
fhocks were only a kind of propaga- 
tion of thofe vibrations which fuc- 
ceed it. It could, therefore, only 
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be an effeét of the motion of the 
mountain, caufed by an irruption 
of a volcano. I thought the fame 
of the other two fhocks, which were 
not fo confiderable as this. 

The goods for Mexico had all 
been fent away, and the fair was 
now confined to a few {mall traders, 
who came to fell neceffary articles to 
the factors and officers. They had 
fhipped three millions of dollars, in 
return for the galleon’s cargo, and 
for the expences of the Philippine 
iflands ; at laft, having feen about 
a hundred paffengers embark, among 
whom were forty monks, I went on 
board myfelf. 


( To be continued. ) 


ACCOUNT or tHe QUIMOS, 4 Race or PIGMIES, rounp 1n THE 
IsLanp oF MADAGASCAR, 


BY MR. COMMERSON. 


N the interior parts of the ifland 

of Madagalcar, there is a race 
of pigmy people, called in the lap- 
guage of the country Quimos, cr 
Kimos, and who form a confiderable 
tribe, or nation, The diftinguifhing 
charatteriftics of thefe {mall peop'e 
are, that they are whiter, or at leait 
paler in colour tha» al! the negroes 
hitherto known ; that their arms are 
fo iong, that they can ftretch their 
hands below the knee without ftoop- 
ing; and thatthe women have fcarcely 
any breafts, except when they luckle, 
and even then, we are affured that 
the greater part of them are obliged 
to make ufe of cow’s milk, in orde: 
to feed their young, With regard 
to intellectual faculties, thefe Qui- 
mos are not inferior to the other in- 
habitants of Madagafcar, who are 
known to be very lively and inge- 


nious, though they abandon them- 


felves to the utmott indolence; but 


| we are aflured that the Quimos, as 
they are much more attive, are alfo 


much more warlike, fo that their 
courage being, if we may ule the 


exprefion, in the double ratio of 
their ftature. 


They have never yet 
been overcome by their neighbours, 
who have often made attempts for 


that purpofe, though attacked with 
fuperior ftrength and weapons, fot 
they are not acquainted with the ufe 
of gunpowder and fire-arms, like 
their enemies, They have always 
fought with courage, and retained 
liberty amidft their rocks, which, 
as they are extremely difficult of ac- 
cefs, certainly contribute very much 
to their prefervation. They live 
there upon rice, various kinds of 
fruits, roots, and vegetables, and 
rear a great number of oxen and 
fheep, which form alfo a part of 
their fubfiftence. They hold no 
communication with the different 
cates, by whom they are furround- 
ed, either for the fake of commerce, 
oronany other account whatever, 
as they procure all their neceflarics 
from the lands which they poffefs, 
As the obje& of all the petty wars 
between thein and the other inhabi- 
tants of the ifland is to carry away 
on either fide a few cattle or flaves, 
the fmallnefs of the Quimos faves 
them from being expofed to the lat- 
ter injury. « With regard to the for. 
mer, they are fo fond of peace, that 


they refolve to endure it to a cer- 


tain degree, that is to fay, til] 
they fee from the tops of their moun- 
G2 tains 
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tains a formidable body advancing, 
with every hoftile preparation, in 
the plains below. They then carry 
the fuperfluity of their flocks to the 
entrance of the defiles, where they 
leave them, and, as they fay them- 
felves, make a voluntary facrifice of 
them to the indigence of their elder 
brethren, but at the fame time de- 
nouncing, with the fevereit threats, to 
attack them without mercy, fhould 
they endeavour to penetrate farther 
into their territories ; a proof that it 
is neither from weaknefs nor cow- 
ardice that they purchafe tranquili- 
ty by prefents. Their weapons are 
affagays and darts, which they ufe 
with the greateft dexterity. It is 
pretended that if they could, aecord- 
ing to their ardent wifhes, hold any 
intercourfe with the Europeans, and 
procure from them fire-arms and 
ammunition, they would aét on the 
offenfive, as well as the defenfive, 
againft their neighbours, who would 
then, perhaps, think themfelves very 
happy to preferve peace. 
At the diftance of two or three 
days journey from Fort Dauphin, 
the inhabitants of that part of the 
country fhew a number of {mall 
barrows, or earthen hillocks, in the 
form of graves, which, as is faid, 
owe their origin to a great maflacre 
of the Quimos, who were defeated 
in the open fields by their anceftors. 
However this may be, a tradition 
generally believed in thefe cantons, 
as well asin the whole ifland of Ma- 
dagafcat, of the adtual exiftence of 
the Quiinos, leaves us no room to 
doubt that a part at leaft of what we 
are told refpeéting thefe people is 
true. It is aftonifhing that every 
thing which we know of this nation, 
is collected from the aecounts of their 
neighbours; that no one has yet 
made obfervations on the {pot where 
they refide ; and that either the go- 
vernor of the Ifles of France and 
Bourbon, or the commanders at the 
different pofts which ‘the French 
ewes on the coaft of Madagafcar, 
ave not attempted to penetrate into 


ghe interior parts of the country, 








Quimes, 










with a view of adding this difcovery) > Count 
to many others which they might)? ject. 
have made atthe fame time. ~ > Wh 
To return to the Quimos. I can” Dauph 
declare, as being an eye witnefs,© moit \ 
that in the voyage which I made) contai 
to Fort Dauphin, about the end of? cernin 
the year 1770, the Count de Mo.! the lar 
dave, the laft governor, who had mos, ' 
already communicated to me part of ifland, 
his obfervations, at length afforded” free ¢ 
me the fatisfaétion of feeing among) tion o' 
his flaves a Quimos woman, aged with { 
about thirty, and three feet feven’) ly pai 
inches in height. Her complexion!  deferv 
was indeed the faireft that I hady relates 
feen among the inhabitants of the) live 
ifland, and I remarked that fhe’ and p 
was well limbed, though of fo low ay Ih 
ftature, and far from being ill-pro. = court 
portioncd ; that her arms were ex anes 
tremely long, and could reach, with = = mind. 
out bending the body, as far w hiftor 
the knee; that her hair was fhort fable, 
and woolly; that her features, herra 
which were agreeable, approached o-.< 
nearer to thofe of an European than)” recitl 
to an inhabitant of Madagafcar On 
and that fhe had naturally a plea . 
fant look, and was good-humoured, 2 i 
who, 
daga: 
very 
cour 
the 
variation from the common laws of ri 
nature. A little before out depart hel 
ture from Madagafcar, a defire of habi 
recovering her liberty, as much a” 2% 
a dread of being carried away from)” bank 
her native country, induced this) in 
little flave to make her efcape into!” id 
the woods. ‘ _f ak 
Every thing confidered, I am im) row 


clined firmly to believe in this new fe 
variety of the human fpecies, who” 
have their charaéteriftic marks, as well 
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as their peculiar manners, and wh She 
inhabit mountains from fixteen (7 ~ os 
eighteen hundred fathoms above the — 
level of the fea. a Bibs 

To this extraét from Mr. Com for « 


merfon’s memoir on the Quimos, Wt] 
fhall add a few obfervations by a : 












Count de Modave, on the fame fub- 


ject. : 
When I arrived, fays he, at Fort 


overy 
might 
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I can Dauphin in 1768, an ill written me- 
itnefs, moir was tranfmitted to me, which 
made contained fome particularities con- 
‘nd off cerning a fingular people, called in 
: Mo.| the language of Madagafcar the Qui- 
> had” mos, who inhabit the middle of the 
art of jfland, about the twenty-fecond de- 
orded’ bree of latitude. I had heard men- 
mong ~ tion of them feveral times before, but 
aged! with fo much confufion, that I {carce- 





feven ly paid any attention toa faét which 
exion deferves to be cleared up, and which 
hadi, relates to a nation of dwarfs, who 
f the’ live in fociety, governed by a chief, 
- fhe and proteéted by civil laws. 
ow a) Thad found in the relation of Fla- 
-pro.  court*, a paflage refpecting this na- 
, ex. _ tion, but it made no impreffion on my 
vith mind, becaufe Flacourt rejeéts the 
ra! —hiftory of thefe pigmy people as a 
fhort. fable, invented by the players on the 
ures, herraoy, who are a kind of buffoons, 


or quacks, who fpend their time in 
reciting and finging abfurd tales and 
romances. 

Flacourt calls thefe dwarfith people 
pigmies, and mixes their hiftory with 
that of a pretended race of giants, 
who, as the ancient tradition of Ma- 
dagafcar affures us, made formerly 
very great ravage inthe ifland. Fila- 
court relates, after thefe players on 
the herraou, that the pigmies fome 
time ago invaded the country of Anof- 
fy, from which they were driven by 
the Etanos, who are the original in- 
habitants of the country. The Eta- 
nos furrounded the pigmies on the 
banks of the river Itapera, and hav- 
ing maffacred them all, afterwards 
heaped together in that fpot a multi- 
tude of ftones to caver the bodies of 
their enemies, and to ferve as monu- 
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ments of the victory which they had 
gained over them. 

After procuring, at Fort Dauphin, 
and the neighbourhood, all the in- 
formation poffible, I refolved to fend 
a detachment to difcover the countr 
of thefe pigmies. The detail of this 
expedition is configned to my jour- 
nal, but either on account of the in- 
fidelity of the guides, or their 
want of courage, it was not attend- 
ed with fuccefs; But I had the 
advantage, however, to afcertain 
the exiftence of a nation of dwarfs, 
who inhabit a certain diftri& in the 
ifland. 

Thefe people are called Quimos, 
or Kimos; the ordinary height of the 
men is three feet five inches, and 
that of the women a few inches lefs, 
The men wear their beards long, and 
cut in a round form. The Quimos 
are thick and fquat; the colour of 
their fkin is lighter than that of the. 
other iflanders, and their hairis fhort 
and woolly. They manufacture iron 
and fteel, of which they make lances - 
and affagays. ‘Thefe are the only 
arms which they employ to defend 
themfelves from their enemies, who 
fometimes attempt to carry off their 
cattle. When they perceive bands 
of travellers preparing to traverfe 
their country, they tie their oxen to 
trees on the frontiers, and leave other 
provifions, in order that thefe ftran- 
gers may find the means of fubfifting. 
When thefe ftrangers, however, are 
fo imprudent as to moleft them by be- 
having ina hoftile manner, and are 
not contented with the prefents ufual 
in the like circumftances, the dwarfith 
Quimos know how to defend them- 
felves bravely, and repel by force thofe 
who have the temerity to attempt to pe- 
netrate by force into the valley where 


* This gentleman was director-general of the French Eaft-India Company, and in 
3648 had the management of an expedition in the ifland of Madagafcar, which, 
like all the preceding, proved unfuccefsful. This expeditien, however, procured 
a very minute account of the. ifland, which Flacourt was enabled to give, from having 
refided in it for the {pace of ten years. 
uarto, with figures, defigned and engraven by the author, and was dedicated to the 
Psiemndsat Foruquet, who had the principal intereft in the Company then formed, 


lt was printed at Paris in one volume 
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they refide, ard to which accefs is 
extremely difficult. 

Remouzai, who, in quality of cap- 
tain, followed the father of the chief 
Maimbou, in the two unfortunate 
expeditions which he undertook a- 
gainft thefe people, in order to carry 
away a part of their flocks, and after- 
wards fell them at Fort Dauphin, 
told me that he owed his fafety mere- 
ly to the knowledge which he had of 
the high and fteep mountains, by 
which their valley is furrounded. Re- 
mouzai had been feveral times among 
the Quimos, and was employed as a 
guide by Maimbou’s father when he 
ventured to attack them. The firit 
incurfion had no fuccefs, but the fe- 
cond was much more fatal, Maim- 
bou’s brothér was killed; his {mall 
army was put to flight, and the num- 
ber of thofe who efcaped the purfuit 
of thefe pigmies, was very inconfide- 
rable. Notwithftanding all my re- 
fearches, I could never find any per- 
fon but Remouzai who could give 
me any certain accounts refpecting 
thefe two incurfions, 

Maimbou, with whom I had a good 
deal of intercourfe, for the purpofe of 
procuring provifions to Fort Dau- 
phin, was not old enough to accom- 
ow his father in this expedition, 

ut he had conceived fuch an aver- 
fion to the Quimos, that he fell into 
a violent paflion whenever I men- 
tioned them before him, and he with- 
ed me, to exterminate that race of 
apes, for fuch was the injurious de- 
nomination which he always beftow- 
ed upon them. 

A chief of the Mahaffalles, a people 
refiding near the Bay of St. Auguf- 
tine, who came froma chief in the 
neighbourhood of the fort, with a 
view of exchanging filk, and other 
merchandize, for oxen, faid, in the 
hearing of one of my officers, that 
he had been feveral times in the coun- 
try of the Quimos, and that he had 
even carried on war againft them.— 
This chief added, that for feveral 

ears, thefe people had been harraffed 
y «their neighbours, who had burnt 
feveral of their villages, He boafted 











Quimos. 


alfo of having in his poffeffion a mag 
and a woman of that race, who, he 
faid, were about the age of twenty 











allowed t 
yet her h 
feet fev 








or twenty-five. thirty a 
From the accounts of this chiep her arm 
and Remouzai, I am inclined to thing have 4 § 
that the valley of the Quimos is abun. | of an af 
dant in cattle, and provifions of eve. 48 that 
ry kind. Thefe little people are in. the leat 
duftrious, and apply with much {kill little Q 
and labour to the cultivation of the and mea 
earth, Their chief enjoys a much Dauphir 
more abfolute authority, and is more’ graiity 
refpected than any of the other chief” came 
in the different diftri€ts of Madagaf.” opinion, 
car. Iwas not able to learn the ex. tural tta 
tent of the valley which they inhabit, Worth | 
I know only that it is furrounded by chief w 
very high mountains, and that it is 
fituated to the north-weft of For 
Dauphin, and at the diftance of fixty As the | 
leagues. It is bounded on the wef of I 
by the country of the Matanes.— 
Their villages are built on the fum ye 


mits of {mall fteep mounts, which are | 
fo much the more difficult to be af. 










cended, as they have multiplied tho @ M 
obftacles that prevent all approach to hich , 
them. The chief of the Mahaffalla a pein: 
and Remouzai did not agree refped. on afk 
ing two points, which are particular. 7 wolitie - 
ly worthy of being afcertained. The ” 3 Wx 
general opinion of the people of Ma. | Toni ‘% 
dagafcar 1s, that the Quimos women | India ( 
have no brealts, and that they feed | —” tf 
their children with cow’s milk. ‘They |7 . 5 | 
add, that they have no menftrual flux, ab 
but that at thefe epochs, when other © Pe 
women are fubje& to this inconves ~ sini 
nience, the fkin of their body be Saanies 
comes of a blood-red colour. Ree ne ran 
mouzai affured me, that this opinion “var 
was well founded, but the chief of the pes 
Mahaffalles contradicted it We muft 7 or hor 
therefore fufpend our judgment on pn fe 
this head, and be cautious in giving © havin 
faith to phenomena which appear t0 ture , 
deviate fo far from general rules, and | o¢ agi 
to extend to acertainnumber of im 7 anne 
dividuals. Sl piled t 

I procured a Quimos woman, who | * The 
was taken in war fome years ago, by 7) we nc 
a chief of the province of Mandrate 








This woman 1s rather of a tall fta- 
ture, confidering the general meafure 
allowed 

















~ politician and hiftorian. 
~ cipation of the Britifh American co- 


Ilowed to the females of her nation, 
yet her height does not exceed three 


feet feven inches. She is between 
" thirty and thirty-two years of age ; 


her arms are very long, her hands 
have a great refemblance to the paws 
of an ape, and her bofom is as flat 
as that of the leaneft man, without 
the leaft appearance of breafts. My 
little Quimos was remarkably thin 
and meagre when the arrived at Fort 
Dauphin; but when fhe was able to 


m graiily her voracious appetite, fhe 


came extremely lufty, and I am of 
opinion, that when fhe is in her na- 
tural ftate, her features will be well 
worth a careful obfervation. ‘The 
chief who fold me this Quimps wo- 


Hy Fe eee great political events 


of the prefent century, two, 


B® which regard the kingdom of Great- 
+ Britain, are peculiarly ftriking, and 


will afford ufeful leffons to the future 
The eman- 


lonies:—and the rife of the Eaft- 


) India Company to the poffeffion of 














a vaft fovereignty. 

Some peculiar circumftances will 
probably prevent an impartial hiftory 
of the former tranfaétion from being 
compiled. But the fame delicacy 


_ does not exift with refpect to the other; 


the rank and chara¢ters of the prin- 


_ cipal perfons who have guided she 


great events of the latter, does not 
authorize them to expect fuch ex- 
emption. And a fpirit of enquiry, 
having actuated the Britifh legifla- 


_ ture, has opened many of the fources 
_ of aétion in fo full and compiete a 


manner that the hiftory may be com- 


> piled to great advantage. 


The rich produce of thofe places 


? a we now diftinguifth by the general 


Account of the Quimes. 
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man, told me that he hada Quimos 
man at home, and that he would do 
his endeavour to fend him to me. 

If the enterprize I undertook a few 
months ago had fucceeded better, I 
fhould certainly have embraced the 
opportunity of fending to France a 
male and a female of thefe pigmies, 
but I hope to be more fortunate in 
future. It is certainly nothing won- 
derful to meet with dwarfs in a coun- 
try fo valt and extenfive as the ifland 
of Madagafcar, the furface of which 
contains various climates, and ahounds 
with a multitude of different produc- 
tions ; but a real race of pigmies, liv- 
ing in fociety, is a phenomenon tha 
cannot well be pafled over in filence. 


As the Charter of the India Company is now near expiring, and as the Affairs 
of India are become highly interefting, we foall prfent our Readers with 


Ax HISTORICAL SKETCH or true RISE, PROGRESS, ann 
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name of the Eaft-Indies, in the early 
ages of the world, drew the attention 
of mankind; and the commerce there- 
to has been purfued with great avi- 
dity by moft nations, both ancient 
and modern; nor is it to be wondered 
at, fince no trade has more amply re- 
compenfed the merchant and mariner 
for their toil and danger, and has 
feldom failed to aggrandize the ftate 
that countenanced it. 

By various channels the weftern 
countries have been fupplied with the 
commodities of the Eaft, but the ge- 
neral courfe of this trade, before the 
difcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 
has been by the navigation of the 
Red Sea. A learned French author* 
is of opinion, that the inhabitants of 
Arabia firft enjoyed this traffic: from 
them it pafled to the Egyptians, who 
purfued it to great extent. Egypt, 
before the paflage round the Cape 
of Good Hope was frequented, un- 
undoubtedly held the key to the 
commerce between the Indian ocean 
and Europe ; and whoever was in pof- 


* Monf, Huet, 


feffion 





48 
feffion of that country, had it in their 
power to enjoy the profit of this 
trade, 

The fame learned author fuggefts, 
that the Hebrews, during their cap- 
tivity in Egypt, learned the nature 
of this traffic, and purfued it after 
their fettlement in Judea, and alfo 
afferts, ‘* that the Cape of Good 
*¢ Hope was known, often frequent- 
* ed, and doubled in the time of So- 
«¢ lomon, and long after, the Hebrews 
*¢ employing the Phznician naviga- 
*¢ tors.” However that may be, it 
feems more probable, that, for the pur- 

ofes cf trade, the paflage cots 

gy pt was preferred, as that round the 
Cape muft, in thofe early times of na- 
vigation, have been attended with 
more danger, greater lofs of time, and 
probably more expence, which caufed 

the other channels to be preferred. 
‘But, when Egypt fell under the 
Perfian yoke, the way through that 
country feems, for a time, to have 
been neglected. The Perfian domini- 
ons being contiguous to India, thetrade 
was carried on by land, and by means 
of rivers, which contributed much 
to enrich fome inland cities, which 
ferved as a mart for thofe commodi- 
ties; and fo it continued until the 
fubverfion of the Perfian empire by 
Alexander, when the trade returned 
to its old channel. That conqueror 
founded Alexandria, undoubtedly with 
this objet in view, as many con- 
curring circumftances prove his clofe 
attention to Indian affairs. He did 
not live to reap the fruits of his in- 
tended defigns. However, under the 
patronage of his fucceffors, particu- 
! Jarly Ptolemy Philadelphus, that city 
rofe to the higheft ftate of commer- 
cial greatnefs ; this Prince alfo fixed 
magazines along the Nile, and to fa- 
cilitate the paflage of commodities 
by land, eftablifhed the caravans be- 
sween Cairo and the Red Sea. 

The conqueft of Egypt by the 

Romans, placed this advantageous 


trafic in their hands, but they were 
for fome time deterred from reaping 
any benefit by it, by the frightful 
tales of the Arabian merchants, at 
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that time the carriers of thofe valua. 
ble treafures: At length, the love of 
gold triumphed over other paffions, 
and in the time of Auguftus this com. 
merce was better known, large fleets 
failing up the Nile, and pilleg into 
the Red Sea by means of a canal 
(now filled up): in after times this 
voyage was made annually to great 
advantage. 

This navigation was firft carried on 
by coafting, and in fmall fhips, fail. 
ing down the Arabian Gulph, to a 
port near the promontory of Seagrus, 
placed by Ptolemy in latitude 14, 10, 
and is beyond controverfy the point 
on the Arabian coaft now called Ca 
Fartak, hence they failed to the ifland 
of Pattala, at the mouth of the river 
Indus. This navigation continued 
till the time of the Emperor Clav. 
dius, when an intelligent pilot difco. 
vered a fhorter route; for, by ob 
ferving the courfe of the trade winds, 
he was enabled to pafs through the 
ftreights, and crofs the Indian ocean) 
direétly to Pattala, 

In procefs of time the Romans 
made further difcoveries, but met 
with perpetual interruptions from the 
piracies of the Arabs; this obliged 
them to embark a certain number of 
foldiers in each fhip, which greatly’ 
enhanced the expences of the voyage, 
Atlaft all difficulties were furmount- | 
ed, and an annual trade from Alex.|” 
andria to the mouth of the Indus wa” 
eftablifhed. The articles which prin. — 
cipally compofed this commerce were, 
{pices, precious ftones, and manufac.” 
tures of filk, cotton, and mohair. 

After Conftantine had transferred 
the feat of empire to Bizantium, of 
Canftantinople, the trade ftill fub- 
fitted, Egypt falling to the fhare of 
the Eaftern monarch ; and while the 
Greek empire exifted, it continued! 
ina flourifhing condition. Contam 
tinople was the centre of trade be! 
tween Europe and Afia, and the inhabi- 
tants grew immenfely rich, for of the 
many different ways of correfpond-| 
ing with the Oriental nations, chert” 
were few that did not benefit thi) 
greag city, The caravans that pro)” 
ceeded | 
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eceded from India through Candahar 
dnto» Perfia, fupplied thofe factors, 
who oe traffic: with the 
Greeks at the great fairs on the fron- 
tiers of the two yor mo ‘No incon~ 
fiderable part'of what was. carried by 
the northern’ route and. Cafpian Sea 
found its way ‘to Conftantinople 
through the Pontus: Euxinus. » What 
was conyeyed by the Perfian coaft, 
and afterwards by: Jand: into: Syria, 
came from thence to fea by this city. 
But above «all, they received ‘from 
Egypt, while it. remained under the 
fame fovereign, prodigious wantities 
of valuable merchandize>: \'The citi< 
zens | of ‘Conftantinople did: not avail 
themfelves of all the profit they might 
have made by this trade ; they did not 
make ufe of their own thips to carry 
the commodities; that employment 
fell to the fhare of the Italian ftates ; 
the Venetians, the Genoefe, Filo- 
rentines, and other maritime ftates 
of Italy,. were to that indebted for 
their naval power. It was this which 
enabled them to fit out fuch formida- 
ble fleets, and to make themfeélves 
mafters of feveral principal iflands, 
arid ‘convenient ports in “Europe ; 
while the Greeks, pleafed with the 
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temporary affiftance they, from time 
to time, derived from their f{quadrons,y 
which they took into their fervice; 
never confidered the declenfion of 
their maritime force, vit & 
- By this abfurd condu@t, the Greek’ 
empire was in the end brought to abe 
folute ruin, « The fecond monarch of 
the Saracens from Mahommed, found 
himfelf ftrong enough -to demands 
tribute from Egypt, and, on a refufaly 
that country was invaded and fubo 
duedy By this means the Greeks‘lolt 
the trade that way to India. In 958, 
Abu Temim made himfelf matter of 
Egypt, and laid the foundation of # 
new city, called Al Cahera, ‘or the 
Vitorious, which the Europeans:call 
Cairo, or Grand Cairo. Temim and 
his fucceffors were ftiled Khalifs of 
Egypt. ‘This city was conveniently 
fituated on the Nile, and became iw 
time no lefs confiderable for its com- 
merce than for being the feat of em- 
pire. The old-trade to India was 
once more reftored to Egypt, and 
flourifhed exceedingly under this race 
of princes, as appears by the revenue 
it produced to the Khaliff, being, ac- 
cording to Elmacenus, 3,000,000 
crowns of gold, 


( To be continued. ) 


SHortT ACCOUNT ov tHuz ISLAND or MADEIRA. 


WITH A BEAUTIFUL VIEW OF FONCHAL. 


| A ADEIRA, an ifland. of the 
Atlantic, 2100 miles N. by E. 
of Teneriffe,and 300 N. of the ifland 
of Ferto, was difcovered, according 
to Mr. Ovington, by an Englith gen- 
tleman in 1334, and .conquered by 
the Portuguefe in 1431. Thefe peo- 
ple having fet fire to a foreft, in or- 
der that they might warm themfelves, 
it continued burning for feveral years, 
; and ‘the afhes rendered the foil ex- 
tremely fertile, efpecially in wine, 
which it now produces in great abun- 
danee, ‘Lhis wine keeps beft in the 
hotteft climates under the torrid zone. 
Such. inhabitants, therefore, of the 
Caribbee Iflands as are able to afford 
Vor, VII, 


it fcarcely drink any thing elfe,’ and 
the Madeira wine brought to England 
is little valued, unlefsit has been a 
voyage to the Eaft or Weft Indies. 
The air here is temperate, pure, and 
ferene, and oranges, bananoes, and 
other .fouthern fruits, are found in 


great plenty. This ifland abounds 
alfo with cattle and game, but it 
roduces no venomous creatures. It 
is well watered and peopled. The 
inhabitant$ are good-tempered, but, 
like thofe of moft warm - countries, 
greatly addicted to pleafure, 
Fonchal, the capital of the ifland, 
a view of which, with the neighbour- 
ing mountains, is given in the an- 
nexed 
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nexed plate, ftands in long, 17° 6’ W. fpetfed with country -houfes, churches, | 
and Jat. 32° 38'N. It is fituated and gatdens. ‘ihe city, howeveryig | 
round @ bay, on the gentle afcent of fat from anfwering the expectation | 
the firit hill, and forms a kind of excited by its appearance toward 
amphitheatre. Its public and private the road, for the ftreets are narrow, | 

ings are, for the moft part, en- ill paved, and dirty. The houfes are 
tirely. white. Many of them are built of free-ftone, or of brick, buy 
two ftories high, and are covered they are dark, and only a few be! 
with low roofs. On thefea fide there longing to the Englith merchants, of” 
are feveral batteries, and platforms the principal inhabitants, are provided | 
with cannen. An old caftle, which with glafs windows: all the reft have 
commands the road, ftands onthe top a kind of lattice work in their ftead, | 
of a black rock, furrounded by the which hangs on hinges, and may be! 
fea at high water, and by the Englith lifted up occafionally. The churcha | 
galled Loo-Rock. On aneighbour- and monafteries are oe 
ing eminence above the town there is plain edifices, which difplay lity 
another, called St. Joan da Pico, or of the architeftural art, the light 
St. John’s Caftle. ‘She hills beyond admitted into them ferving only) 
the town exhibit a moft delightful to difcover a profufion of tinfel on 

arance to the eye ofthe traveller, naments, atran isi _& manner | 
being covered with vineyards, in- truly Gothic, without either judge | 
elofures, plantations, and groves,inter- ment or tafte. 


On rus ANCIENT NAVIGATION or true VENETIANS, 


[ Concluded from Page 447 } 


obfervation, made by Chriftopher not regular, it not only continues i» 
olumbus, of the declination of the creafing for a certain number of 
needle, on which he remarks, that the years, ie it alfo diminithes for the 
variation was greater inthofe new feas, fame period: and it feems as if this 
than inthe Mediterranean. Thisfome- periodical inereafe and decreafe had 
what embarraffed him, and the Spani- a ftated period, which extends equal: 
ards regarded it as anew phenomenon. ly to the right or the left of the pole. 
But how could he detect this error The more fo, as it is beyond a doubt, | 
in the compafs? With the aftrolabe, that the compafs which now decling | 
which was a very ancient inftrument, in our latitudes about feventeen de | 
ufed not only in aftronomy but in grees to the north-weft, has declined | 
mavigation, And we are informed Por a time, not only much lefs, but | 
that Columbus made ufe of this in- even fome degrees to the north | 
firument, in that fortunate attempt,in eaft. If we could have conflant |) 
which he difcovered the new world. obfervations for many ages 
And Cadamofta, our countryman, be- {petting this phenomenon, it would | 
fore that time, had taken the lati- then be eafy to determine hor 
tudes of the coafts of Africa as faras far the variation of the 
the fecond degree. And even before can extend, as well to the S. & 
Cadamofta, the two brothers, Zeno, as to the N. W. But wheih# 
had taken the latitudes of the lands the ancients were not attentitt 
and iflands they had difcovered to in their obfervations, or their ob 
the North, as may be feen on fome fervations are lot, we have vey 
northern feacharts, laiddownby them, few of them remaining. _ 


|: the hiftory of voyages, wefind an But this variation of the needle it 
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However, by attending only to 
what is probable, and by the help of 
truth, I think by the data we have, 
we may difcover the theory of this 
curious phenomenon. It is, however, 
proved by experience, that in ours 
and the neighbouring feas, the nee- 
dle declines about 17° to the N. W, 
and it feems to have remained there 
for many years: ashas been proved at 
Paris, where it has varied lite from 
20 degrees fince 1773. 

In 1657, Fathers Riccioli and 
Grimaldi obferved, that the needle 
did not decline more than one degree 
20 minutes to the N. W. Here, 
then, we have two points from which 
we may calculate the term of years 
which correfponds with every degree 
of the variation of the needle. This 
variation in 1 26 years of 1 54degrees,or 
thereabouts, gives about eight years to 
a degree. is differs much from 
the calculation of M, de la Lande, 
who allows only. fix years, I do not 
know how this difference can arife. 
But is it not poffible that this varia- 


bY | 


tion of the needle may be bath acces 
lerated and retrograde? And 1 fufl- 
petit is fo: becaufe by comparing 
the obfervations of Riccioli in 1657, 
and of Pozza, in 1669, they do not 
agree with the period above-mene 
tioned, and we may conclude, that 
the motion of the needle from N. E. 
to N. W. is accelerated, and that 
the firft terms of its progreffion thould 
not be taken for the nacural order of 
the arithmetical feries. 

It is neceflary we fhould be fur- 
nifhed with many mote data, to deter. 
mine the nature of fuch a pro 

Let us fuppofe here for a moment, 
that the variation of the needle is 
fixed in fome latitudes ; it is fill due 
bious whether it is the fame on each 
fide the . But our anceftors, 
knowing the variation of the needle, 
knew alfo chat sbaz allo varied; but. 

ve themfelves little trouble about 
it, as they knew the latter variation 
was very fmall, and that they had 
an eafy method of correcting it when 
neceflary. 
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Sua ta Perne pe Mort. On Ca- 
pital Punifoments. By J. Jallet, 
Curate, and Deputy from the Pro 
wi ce of Pritou, 8vo. Paris, 


HE queftion om which this little 

treatife turns, is of infinite mo- 
ment, and haslong been agitated inthe 
National Affembly of France. Our au- 
thor ftrongly fupports the negative of 
the propofition, and maintains, that 
to proportion punifhments to the na- 
ture of the crime; to avoid feve- 
rity on oné hahd, and lenity on the 
other; to cliaftife fo as to prevent 
by example, and to reftore the cal- 
prit to fociety, are the principles 
which onght t6 diteé the legiflator 
in the enaéting of penal laws. He 
argues with great force againft that 
feverity of punifliment which has fo 


long difgraced Ewtope, and‘ which ie 


frequently more atrocious and unjuft 
than the crimes that it punifhes.< 
Nor will he admit the ye or 
right of inftifting judicial death in 
any cafe whatever, even in that of 
murder, He enlarges on the abfur- 
dity of depriving the community of 
another; or, where there are accoms 
plices, of feveral of its members, be- 
caufe an act of violence bas alread 

deprived it of one. 


A law, which, by enfeebling fociety, 
militates againf its intereft: a law which 
either equity or humanity prompts to fufs 
vend, evade, or mitigate, muft. be abfurd) 
in its principle; and to veft the power of 
patdoning in any hand whatever, is a fae 
tire on that code, which renders fuch an 
a&t of violence an act of neceffity: He 
infifts with much'enérgy, on the pernici« 
ous influence which the frequency of pube 
lic executions poffeffes over the minds of 
the populace; and ‘he @biceves, that ex« 

He pericate 
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Briere demonftrates their inefficacy, 
ce ‘they not only render the heart obdu- 
rate, big the concourfe of perfons afigm- 
» bled on fuch occafions, prefent ftronger 
temptations to a thievifh difpofition, 
than folemn f{cenes afford motives for re- 
formation. 

- Our readers will perceive, from 
the above flight fketch, that the gene: 
ral fentiments of this very humane and 
fénfible author perfedly coincide 
with thofe of Baccaria, M. Paftoret, 
and other writers on the penal laws, 
and alfo with the imperial code, which 
totally excludes human facrifices ; 
biit the argament by which he main- 
tains his thefis, that, i no cafe what- 
ever is it lawful to take away the 
. life of a malefaGor, having novelty 
and ingenuity, united with humanity, 
to recommend it, we cannot refrain 
from giving the fubftance of the pa- 
ragraph. 

He affumes the doétrine advanced 
as the bafis of the new conftitution 
in France, that the fovereign pof- 
feffes no other powers than thofe con- 
ferred by the nature of the focial com- 
pact: that the obje& of this com- 
pact is to unite the wills of indivi- 
duals, to form one general will; the 
ftrength of individuals, to compofe 
the public ftrength, and rights of in- 
dividuals to efiablifh common rights, 
fo that the property of each fhould 
be proteéied by the whole, through 
the medium of the laws.—But pro- 
perty is of two kinds, natural and 
acquired : the firft, /ife and liberty, 
are the claims of nature; the other 
arife from the exercife of man’s in- 


telleftual and corporeal powers, 


Between the two kinds (M. Jallet ob- 
ferves) there is an effential ‘decitive diffe- 
yence relative to the queftion before us: 
it-isy thatmaw has.a right to-ahienate his 
aéquired. property, but .thofe provestics 
from nature are unalienable. , Recolleé, 
ena pete pea own maxims; you have 

eclared that the principles of fovereignty 
vefide -in, the; nation, but you have not 
fhewo.on, what this principle is founded ; 
itis on the individual and primitive right 
of-man. , Nations are free and indepen- 
dent, becaufe they are compofed of men 
whom nature has rendered free and inde- 
pendent. :Na.coptratt, ao. profcription 
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can deprive nations of their fovereignty; FF refer 
becaufe this, having the natural liberty of) [7 tion: 
man for its bafis; 1s as unalienable as li-, 7 
berty itfelf. It is, then, a law of nature, 7 be. 
that no man has a right to alienate his li. | tran 
berty, much lefs can alienate his own | ders 


life, He may unqueftionably difpofe of [7 
his acquired properties, they are his, | 







An 


Life and liberty are not his acquired pro. | 
perty, are not himfelf, but thofeare. Man, | the p 
by fubmitting to a focial compaét, places affum 
his natural property under the protection | it 1s 
of fociety. It is to preferve, not to de. | feduc 
ftroy,that he feeks the advantages of the, | ©°¢u 
law. It is a depofit, not an alienation, the ri 
Wherefore have legiflators thought them., |” of N 
felves intitled to pals fentence on a fuicide, e Ne 
if it b¢ not on the maxim, that no man has? | fufce 
aright to difpofe of his own life? Yeti) vate 
this right, which is not found in the indie: | v!ttu 
vidual, they imagine to exift in the come, |) is*be 
munity, without refle@ing that no right her’ 
can belong to acommunity, which wa — 0 ¢ 
not originally enjoyed by the individual, | 70US» 
The power of the fovereign to difpofe of thefe 
the life of any one, in certain cafes, could: | the m 
only be heated ona law in which all | 4uce 
haye acquiefced; but fince no man cag | degre 
difpofe of his own life, he cannot acqui. | tal. 
efcein fuch a law, and without this con. © Ge 
fent, what power has the fovereign to’ It rec 
ena&t it? ral, 
the v 
The abov pad 
3 above argument appears to too r 
militate againft the punifhment of © much 
imprifonment ; and our author con- |) too t 
tends againft the right to infli€ per F —_ 
ge imprifonment for any crime | ™C, 
e concludes, from the above S&S degre 
ciples, that the punifhment of death F gene 
ought not to be infliéted; that po pense 
attac 


punifhment fhould be perpetual ; and 
that no indelible mark of infamy | 
ought to be infli¢ted. 





Guips pes Jeunes: Gens; ore) 
Guide to Youth om their Entrance inte 


Life, &c. By M, de Retz... 2.val.)) {<™ 
azmo. __ Paris. MS thes 
it age Thee 
BOOKS for youth. are. certainly |  imagi 
highly. valuable, | efpecially fuch |) 5°*\' 
tend to formtheir judgement, and | pitts, 
improve. their tafte. The plan & nolo 
the, prefent work. ic: to, give a ferits 


of difquifitions on fubjetts which the 
author judges to be well calculated to 
promote his defign. Thefe are given 


in analphabeticalartangement, wid 
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F references. The fubjeés are Ac- 


tions, , Ante, Amitié, Amour, 


\ &c. Of the latter we fhall give a 
» tranflation, which will thew our rea- 
| ders a good fpecimen of the work. 


: Amour, Love. What is termed love in 
| the prefent day, is an ardent defire, which 
> affumes the name of a tender fentiment. 
> it is ao honourable paffion, it is the 
© {educing error of the young, the ferious 
> occupation of women, the wreck of men, 


| the regret of the aged, and the real fecret 
|) of Nature to perpetuate her works. 


"Noble and well-formed minds are alone 
| {ufceptible of a pure, difinterefted, cle- 
vated paffion. To love a beautiful and 
virtuous woman, requires a tafte for what 
istbeautiful and honourable. To pleafe 
» her we -muft refemble her. A lover is 
> not courageous, fenfible, humane, gene- 
» rous, becaufe he loves; he loves becaufe 
| thefe qualities are innate ; and it is with 
the mafk of thefe qualities that men fe- 
duce the female who has. not a fufficient 
degree of patience to put them to the 


“Genuine affection is the lot of a few. 
It requires too many qualities to be gene- 
ral, It demands too much conftancy for 
the volatile,.too much ardour for the fe- 
date, too much reftraint for the turbulent, 
too much delicacy for the fimple, too 
much enthufiafm for the cold and icy, 
too much aétivity for the indolent, too 
much defire for the philofopher, too 
' much felfedenial for the libertine, 

Genuine love demands a confiderable 
degree of elevation and energy of foul : 
generolity, fenfibility, and reétitude of 
heart; a warm imagination and inviolate 
attachment to the principles of virtue and 
honour, It cannot exift in the bofom of 
luxury and pleafures, in the midft of tu- 
mult, and the diftraétions of numerous 
snd polite affemblies. It requires fim. 
plicity of manners, and retired life. 

In times of happier manners, when the 
fex was adored by the men, they refpeé- 
ed themfelves, and endeavoured to render 
themfelves worthy of the religious homage 
that was paid to them, Their efteem was 
the recompence of courage and virtue. 
The defire of pleafing them exalted the 
imagination, and was produétive ef he- 
roes; but voluptuoufnefs and fenfuality 
have degraded us. We are no longer 
gallant ;' we are depraved. Since they are 
no longer confidered as divinities, the fex 
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is become too Auman, their influence on 
the character of men‘is Row as jpesnicious 
as it was formerly beneficial. To fofé 
allufGions, to the enthufiafms of love, fuce 
ceed facility of enjoyment, followed by’ 
quick difguit. Philofophy and debauchery 
take place of that. heroic gallantry which 
conftituted love and virtue. 

Formerly, as it was more difficult. to 
pleafe one woman, than it is now to fe. 
duce many, the reign of moral affe@tion 
prolonged the power of paffion. By te- 
ftraining, dire&ting, and fanning the paf- 
fion with delufive hopes, defires were 
perpetuated, while they preferved ‘their 
force. . Love could not be made,’ it wag an 
impulfe; it was even the child of inno- 
cence, and was nourithed by the facri- 
fices which it made, inftead of -beiog ex- 
tinguifhed by voluptuous gratifications, 

True love mingles + ong with the 
paffion, If it was plated on mental gaa- 
lities fone wen ees would be witheut 
energy; if placed folely on the charms of 
perfoe the head would be pons raped 
nuine lover is equally ftruck with the 
virtues and with the attraGtions of hig 
miftrefs, 

If we be deprived of love, what. ree; 
mains? For libertines, there «is gallans 
try, its perpetual counterfeit; to the ho- 
neft and fecling heart, tendernefs; to all 
the pleafure of friendthip, -lefs voluptuous 
than the pleafures of love, but smingled’ 
with fewer pains. It is too generally. 
thought, that illicit amours may be: pure 
fued by a young man, without any per- 
nicious confequences; but this is a fatal 
error. To what misfortunes does not crit 
minal indulgence expofe your youth? 
Remorfe, fhame, the lofs of the efteem,’ 
not merely of the virtuous, but even .of 
the vile accomplices of his pleafures, plunge 
his exiftence into a fea of forrows. 

A woman who has yielded to the im- 
pulfe of defire, feeks in vain to be indifs 
ferent.to her fituation, or to vindicate 
her errors to herfelf. In vain the ate 
tempts to believe that there are fome 
paflions which it is notin the power of hus 
man nature to conquer; in vain fhe: fecks 
to efface the idea of criminality, by the 
perpetuity of her paflion, . by its excefs, 
&c. Every one that falls a. victim to the 
paffion, has a difordered imagidation, 
which fometimes reprefents the ' folly 
committed as a virtue, and the repent. 
ance which it occafions asia duty. Alas§ 
lefs ¢xertion is required to fubdue the 
crimjnal paflion, than is often employ- 
ed to keep it alive. : ' 


. 
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Aw Historicat Disquisttion 
CONCERNING THE KNowWLEDGE 
WHICH THE ANCIENTS HAD OF 
Inpia, AND THE Procress or 
THE TRADE WITH THAT CouN- 
TRY, PRIOR To THE Discevery 
or THE PassaGE To IT BY THE 
Cart or Goon Hore; with an 

pendix, containing Obferwations 
on the Civil Policy, the Laws, and 
Judicial Proceedings, the Arts, the 
Sciences, and the Religisus Inftitu- 
tions of the Indians.. By William 
Robertfon, D. D. F. R. S. Edin. 
Principal of the Univerfity, and 


Hiftoriographer to his Majefly for 
Scotland. 4to. pp. 364. Cadell. 


N the preface Dr. Robertfon in- 
I forms us, that the perufal of Ma- 
jor Rennell’s memoir for illuftrating 
bis map of Indoftan, gave rife to this 
work, which he defigned originally 
for his own amufement only. But in 
purfuing it, fome fats occurred, 
which had been hitherto anobferved ; 
and lie at length imagined that the 
refult of his refearches might prove 
inftru€ting to others. 

The author has divided his work 
into four fetions, in which he 


treats— 

Seétion I. Of the intercourfe with 
India ye os earliett nes until the 

veft by the Romans. 

Setion Il. Nr asceaite with India 
‘ from the eftablifhment of the Roman 
dominion in Egypt, to the conqueft 
“= that kingdom by the Mahome- 


ns, 
Se&ion III. Intercourfe from that 
welt to the difcovery of the paf- 
fage by the Cape of Good Hope. 
Seétion 1V. contains general ob- 
fervations. After which we have an 
ppendix. 

m the firft fe&ion, the doétor 
has not, we think, brought to light 
any new difcovery refpdtn the an- 
cient intercourfe with India. He 


és"with Mr. Bruce, that the fleets 
Solomon did not fail to any part 
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of that country. 
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The Pheeniciany: 
and Egyptians, by means of the Ara 
bian Gulf, formed the firft connexions 
with India; but little was known to 
the Europeans of that country till) 


Alexander undertook his expedition 


thither, of which we have avery excel, 


lent account in the hiftory of Arrian, 


compiled from the memoirs of fome | 


i, 


pea 


of the principal officers, Dr. Rov. 
bertfon obferves, that it was like | 
wife from the memoirs of the fame | 


officers that Europe derived its fish 


authentic information concernin 


ee : 


climate, the foil, the produétions, | 


and the inhabitants of India,and ing ~ 


country where the manners, the cuf. | 
toms, and even the drefs of the people, | 


are almoft as permanent and invariable | 


as the face of nature ithlf, i ig | 
wonderful how exa@tly the defcrip.’ 7 
tions given by Alexander’s office 


delineate what we now behold ia In 


dia, at the diftance of two thoufand 7 


years, The ftated change of feafors, 
now known by the name of mon. 
foons; the periodical rains; 
{welling of t 
tions which thefe occafion ; the 
pearance of the country during ther 
continuance, are particularly men 
tioned and defcribed, 


No lefs accurate are the defcriptions 
which they have given of the inhabitants; 


the & 
rivers; the inunda 


their black, uncurled hair; their garments: 7 


of cotton ; their living entirely upon vee 
getable food ; their divifion into feparate © 


tribes, or cafls, the members of which | 
never intermarry; the caftom of wives | 
burning themfelves with their decealed) | 


hufbands, and many other particulars, ia 


all which they perfeétly refemble the! | 


modern Hindoos, 


From the time of Alexander to 
the clofe of the fifteenth century, & 
period of more than fixteen: hundred 
years, all.fchemes of in In 
dia feem to have been relinquithed; 
and nothing was aimed at by any ma 
tion but to procure an intercourfe 
trade, and it was by means of 
that this intercourfe was eftabli 
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the monopoly of this commerce 

by fen pein to an extraordi- 
nary degree of opolence and power, 

in the fecond fection our author 

eeds to difcufs the connection ef 

the Romans with India, and the vaft 


| improvement which was made during 


this period in this voyage. 


While the merchants of Egypt and Syria 
exerted their adtivity in order to fupply 
the increafing demands of Rome for In- 
dian commodities, and vied’ with each 
other in their efforts, the eagernefs of 

ain (as Pliny obfeives) brought India 
itfelf nearer to the reft of the world. In 
the courfe of their voyages to that country, 
the Greck and Egyptian pilots could not 
fail to ob'erve the regular fhifting of che 
iodical winds or monfoons, and how 
Readily they continued to blow during 
one part of the year from the Eaft, and 
during the other trom the Weft, Encous 
raged by attending to this circumftance, 
Hippalus, the commander of a thip en- 
aged in the Indian trade, ventured, about 
an years after Egypt was annexed to 
the Roman empire, to relinquifh the flow 
nd circuitous courfe which I have de- 
feribed ; and, ftretching boldly from the 
mouth of the Arabian. Gulf acrofs the 
ecean, was carried by the weftern mon- 
foon to Mufiris, a harbour in that part of 
India, now known by the name of the 
Malabar coat. 

This route to India was held to be a 
difcovery of fuch importance, that, in or- 
der to perpetuate the memory of the in- 
ventor, the name of Hippalus was given 
to the wind which enabled him to per- 
form the voyage. As this was one of the 
greatett efforts of navigation in the ancient 
world, and opened the beft communica- 
tion by fea between the eaft and weft that 
was known fo: fourteen hundred years, 
it meritsa particular defcription, Fortue 
nately Pliny has enabled us to give it with 
a degree of accuracy which can feldom 
be attained in tracing the naval or com- 
mercial operations of the ancients. From 
Alexandria (he obferves) to guiopolis is 
two miles; there the cargo, deftined tor 
India is embarked on the Nile, and is 
¢arried to Coptos, which is diftant three 
hundred and three miles ; and the voyage 
ie ufually accomplithed in twelve days. 
From Coptos goods are conveyed to Bere- 
nice, on the Arabian Gulf, halting at 
different flations, regulated according to 
the convenience of watering. The dif- 
tance between thefe cities is two hun 
ated and fifty-eight miles, On ac- 
count of the heat, the caravan travels 
only during the night, and the jour- 
aey is finithed on the twelfth day. From 


$$ 


Berenice fhips take their departure about 
Midtummer, and in thirty Gays reach 
Ocelis (Gel'a) at the mouth of the Arabian 
Gulf, or cane, (Cape Fartaque) on the coat 
of Arabia Felix. Thence they fail in fore 
ty days to Mufiris, the firft emporium ia 
India. They begin their voyage home. 
ward early'in the Egyptian ‘month Thibi, 
which anfwers to our December; th 
fail with a north-eaft wind; and whea 
they enter the Arabian Gulf, meet with @ 
fouth or fouth-weh wiad, and thus come 
pletethe voyage in lefs than a year. 


He next enters into the particular 
articles of this commerce, which was 
neceflarily confined to thofe of the 
greateft value, and leaft balk. In this 
detail we have many curious particu- 
lars refpecting this trade 

Having difpatched the fubje&. of 
trade, Dr. Robertfon proceeds ‘to 'en» 
quire into the knowledge obtained of 
India by the ancient navigators and 
travellers, and concludes his refearches 
on this fubje& with thefe remarks : 


Thefe obfervations induce me to adhere 
toan opinion which I propofed in ano- 
ther place—that the Greeks and Romans, 
in their commercial intercourfe with India, 
were feldom led, either by curiofity, or 
the love of gain, to vifit the more eaftern 
parts of it. A variety of particulars oce 
cur to confirm th’s opinion. Though 
Ptolemy beftows the appellation of Eme 
poria on feveral places fituated on the 
coaft, which firetches from the eaftern 
mouth of the Ganges to the extremity of 
the Golden Cherfonefus, it is uncertain, 
as I formerly obferved, whether, from 
his having given them this name, we are 
to confider them as harbours, frequented 
by thips from Egypt, or merely by veffele 
of the country. Beyond the Golden 
Cherfonefus, it is remarkable that he 
mentions one emporium only, which 
plainly indicates the intercourfe with thi 
region of India to have been very incone 
fiderable. Had voyages from the Arde 
bian Gulf to thofe countries of India 
been fo frequent, as to have entitled Ptoe 
lemy to fpecify fo minutely the longitude 
and latitude of the great number of places 
which he mentions, he muft, in confe- 
quence of this, have acquired fuch infor 
mation as would have prevented feveral 

reat errors into which he has fallen.— 
ad it been ufual to double Cape Comoe 
rin, and to failup the Bay of Bengal to 
the. mhouth of the Ganges, fome of the 
ancient geographers would not have beea 
fo uncertain, and others fo widely mifs 
takes, with refpedt co the fituation and 
magai- 
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magnitude .of the ifland. of Ceylon... 1f 
the merchants. of. AJexandria had. often 
vifited the ports of the Golden Cherfone- 
ban and of the great bay, Ptolemy’s de- 
cription of them muft have been rendered 
more correfpondent to their real form; 
ror could he have believed feveral places 
to lie beyond the line, which are in truth 
fome caanes on: this fide of it. But, 
though the navigation of the ancients: may 
not have. extended to the farther India, 
we are certain that various eommoditiecs 
of that couctry were imported into Egypt, 
and thence were conveyed to Rome, and 
to other parts of the.empire, . From :cir- 
€@dmftances which 1 have already enume- 
vated; we are warranted in concluding, 
that thefeiwere brought in veffels of the 
country to Mufiris, and to the other ports 
on the Malabar coaft, which were,at ‘that 
period the ftaples of trade with Egypt. 
In a country of fuch extent as India, 
where the natural produ@tions are various, 


and greuly diverfified by art and induftry, 
an active domeftic commerce might have 
taken place, 


The conqueft of Egypt by the Ma- 
homedans, excluded the Greeks from 
all interaourfe with India by way of 
Alexandria; and the Arabians, from 
impetuous warriors, became enter- 

ifing «merchants. In a fhort time 
they advanced far beyond the bounda- 
ries of the ancient navigation; and 
foon afrer their conqueft of Perfia, 
they built Bufflora, which foon be- 
came a place of trade little inferior to 
Alexandria. 

"Dr. Robertfon afterwards yoes on 
to detail the rife of the Venetians and 
Genoefe, and their acyuifition of the 
Indian trade by way of Alexandria ; 
the Crafades, and the confequence of 
them ; the knowledge of India which 
was diffufed over Europe by means of 
travellers; and the paflage of the 
Cape of Good Hope by the Portu- 
gaefe, with which he clofes his third 
fe€tion. 

The fourth contains a variety of 
judicious obfervations on the facts 
which: have been mentioned in the 
former part, and towards the conclu- 
fion he obferves— 


It is to the difcovery of the paffage to 
India by the Cape of Good Hepe, and to 
the vigour and fuccefs with which the Pors ° 
tuguese profecuted their conguefts and efta- 
bigthed theis dominien there, that Eurepe 
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has been indebted for’ its. -prefersiti 
from the moft illibesal and humiliation 

vitude that ever oppreffed polithed 
tions. For this obfervation I am indebted” 
to an author, whofe ingenuity has iti) 
trated, and whofe eloquence has adorned! 
the hiftory of the fettlements amd com.) 
merce of modern nations in the Eaft ani? 


* Weft Indies : and it appears to me fo wel” 


founded, as to merit more ample inveftigy 
tion. A few years after the firft appea. 


| ficient’ 


out ‘of: 
but to t 


. fration 


Radar 
of ‘walo 
fplendi 
crowne: 


ance of the Portuguefe in India, the a) 


mivion of the Mameiuks was overturned) 
by the irrefiftible power of the Turkii!” 


arms; and Egypt and Syria were annexed) 


as provinces to their empire. If after this)” 
event the commercial intercourfe with In 
dia had continued to be carried on init) 
ancient channels, the Turkith fultans, by” 
being mafters of Egypt and Syria, oi 
have poffeffed the abfolate command of” 
it, whether the produétions of the Ea 
were conveyed by the Red Sea to Alexan 
dria, 0: were tranfported by land carriage” 
from ti: Perfian: Gulf to Conftantinople, 
and the ports of the Mediterranean,» * 


The monarchs who were then at th) 
head of this great empire, were neither) 
deftitute of abilities to perceive the pre! 
eminence to which this world had ele i 


vated them, nor of ambition to afpiret)” 


it. Selim, the conqueror of the Mame 


luks, by confirming the ancient privilege | 
of the Venetians in Egypt and Syria, and 7 
by his regulations concerning the duties 
en Indian goods, which I have already 7 
mentioned, early difcovered his folicitude 
to fecure all the advantages of commerce | 


with the Eaft to his own dominions. The a 
attention of Solyman the Magnificent, 
his fucceffor, feems to have been equally © 


dire&ted towards the fame obje&. More i 
enlightened than any monarch of the Otto. | 
man race, he attended to al} the trank | 


for political wifdom, and the appellatiow |” 
of Inftitutor’ of Rules, by which the | 
Turkith hiftorians have diftinguifhed himy 7 


and eftablithed, early in his reign 
nions, by which he hoped to render Cone | 


ftantinople the great ftaple of Indian trade. 


as it had been in the profperous a 01 
the Greek-empire. For accomolithing 
this fcheme, however, he did not rely o8 § 
the operation of laws alone ; he fitted out 
about the fame time a formidable fleet it 


the Red Sea, under the condrét of a com © 


fidential officer." with fuch a body Ot 
nizaries on bord of it as ‘he a@e¢emed ‘fub™ 


ficicat 
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ficient not’ only ‘to drive the Portuguefe 
| out ofall their ‘new fettlements in India, 
| but to take :poffefiion of fome’commodious 
Mation in thut’country, and to erect his 
Rafidard there. “The Portuguefe, by efforts 
Of valour and corftancy, entitled to the 
fplendid fuccefs“with which they were 
crowned,’ repulfed this powerful ‘arma- 
qmént in évery enterprife it undertook, and 
compelled the fhattcred ‘remains ‘of the 
Turkith fléet ‘aid army to return with 

i iny'to°the harbours from which 
' -they “had taken ‘their departure, with the 

wtiok fanguine hopes of terminating tle 
| ‘expedition in°a very different manner. 
‘Solymvan, though he never: relinquifhed 
the ‘defign of ‘expelling the Portuguefe 
| -from India, and of acquiring fome eftablith- 

‘mentithere, was fo ‘occupied during the 
' ‘remainder‘of his reign by the multiplicity 

‘of ‘atduous ‘operations, in which an infa- 
tiable ambition involved him, that he 
never had leifure to refume the profecution 
of it with vigour. 


The author has added to his work 
a great variety of notes and illuftra- 
tions; and has,in an appendix, in- 
troduced feveral obfervations on 
the genius, manners, and inftitutions 
of the people of India. Here it is 
not pofflible to do our author the juf- 
tice he deferves by any analyfis. We 
fhall endeavour to give our readers an 
idea of this part. by the following 
extract: 


From the moft ancient accounts of In- 
dia we learn, that the diftin@ion of ranks 
and feparation of profeflions were com- 
pletely eftablifhed there. This is one of 
the moft undoubted proofs of a fociety 
confiderably advanced in its progrefs. 
Arts, inthe early ftages of focial life, are 
fo few and fo fimple, that each man is 
fafficiently mafter of them all, to gratify 
every demand of his own limited defires. 
A f.vage can form his bow, point his ar- 
rows, rear his hut, and hollow his canoe, 
without calling in the aid of any hand 
more fk: fulthan hisown, But whentime 
has angmented the wants of men, the 
produétions of art become fo complicated 
in their ftructure, or fo curious in their 
fabric, thata particular courfe of educa- 
tion is requifite towards forming the artift 
to ingenuity in contrivance, and expert- 
nefs'in execution, In proportion as re- 
finement fpreads, the diftin€tion of pro- 
feflions increafes, and they branch out 
into more numerous and minute fubdivi- 
fions, Prior to the records of authentic 
hiftory, atid even hsfore the moit remote 
“era to which their own traditions pretend 
touregch, this feparation of piofeflions 

Vou. VII, 


- tles, 
.bandmen and merchants; and the fourth 
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tad not only taken place among the na- 
tives of India, but the perpeturty of sit 
was fecured by an inftitution which muft 
be confidered as the fundamental: article 
in the fyftem of their.poli¢y. The whole 
body of the people was divided into foer 
orders or cafts. The members of the firft, 
deemed the moft facred, had for theirpro- 
vince to ftudy the principles of religion, 
to perform its funétions, and to.cultivate 
the fciences: they were the priefts, the 
inftruétors, and philofophers of the wa- 
tion, The members of the fecord or- 
de1were entrufted with the government 
and defence of the ftate: in peace they 
were its rulers and magittrates ; in war 
they were the foldiers who fought its bat- 
The third was compofed of huf- 


of artifans, labourers, and fervants. None 
of thefe can ever quit his own caft, or be 
admitted into another. The ftation of 
every individual is unalterably fixed; his 
deftiny is irrevocable; and the walk 
of life is marked out, from: which he mut 
never deviate. This line of feparationsis 
not only eftablifhed by civil authority, 
but confirmed and fandioned by religion 5 
and each order or caft is faid to have :pro- 
ceeded from the Divinity, in fuch adifs 
ferent manner; that to mingle and con- 
found them would be deemed an a&iof 
moft daring impiety. Nor is it between 
the four different tribes alone that fuch 
infuperable barriers are fixed, The mem. 
bers of each caft adhere invariably to the 
profeffion of their forefathers. From ge- 
neration to generation the fame families 
have followed, and will always continue 
to follow, one uniform line of life. 

Such arbitrary arrangements of the 
various members which compofe a come 
munity, feem at firft view to be adverfe 
to improvement either in fcience or in 
arts; and by forming around the different 
orders of menartificial barriers, which it 
would be impious to pals, tends to cir. 
cumf{cribe the operations ‘af the human 
mind within a narrower {phere than nature 
has allotted tothem. When every man 
is at full liberty to dire& his efforts to- 
wards thofe obje&s and that end which 
the impulfe of hisown mind prompts him 
to prefer, he may be expe€ted to attain 
that high degree of eminence to which the 
uncontrouled exertions of genius and ine 
duftry naturally condu&. The regulations 
of Indian policy, with refpe& tothe dif- 
ferent orders of men, muft neceffarily at 
fome times check genius in its career, and 
confine to the funGtions of an inferior cait, 
talents fitted to fhine in a higher fphere, 
But the arrangements of civil government 
are made, not for what is extraordinary, 
but for what is common; not forthe few, 
but forthe many, The obje& of the firft 
Indian legiflators wasto employ themioft 
effectual means of providing for the fub- 
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fiftence, the fecurity and happinefs cf all 
the members of the community over which 
they prefided. With this view they fet 
apart certain races of men for each of the 
various profeffions and arts neceflary in @ 
well-ordered fociety; acd appointed the 
exercife of them to be tranfmitted from 
father to fon in fuccefflion, This fyftem, 
though extremely repugnant to the ideas 
which we, by being placed ina very dif- 
ferent ftate of fociety, have formed, will 
be found, uyon attentive infpe€tion, better 
adapted to attain the end in view, thana 
carelefs obferver is, on a firft view, apt 
to imagine. The human mind bends to 
the law of neceffity, and is accuftomed 
not only to accommodate itfelf to the re- 
firaints which the condition of its nature, 
or the inftitutions of its country, impofe, 
but to acquiefce inthem. From his en- 
trance into life, an Indian knows the 
ftation allotted to him, and the function 
to which he is deftined by his birth The 
objeéts which relate to thefe, are the firft 
that prefent themfelvesto his view. They 
occupy his thoughts, or employ his hands: 
and from his earlieft years he is trained to 
the habit of doing with eafe and pleafure, 
that which he muft continue through life 
todo. To this may be afcribed that high 
degree of perfetion confpicuous in many 
of the Indian manufactures ; and though 
veneration for the praétices of their an- 
ceftors may check the fpirit of invention, 
yet, by adhering to thefe they acquire fuch 
an expertnefs and delicacy of hand, that 
Europeans, with all the advantages of fupe- 
rior fcience, and the aid of more complete 
inftruments, have never been able to equal 
the exquifite execution of their workman- 
fhip. While this high improvement of 
their more curious manufactures excited 
the admiration, and attraéted the com- 
merce, of other vations, the feparation of 

rofeffions in India, and the early diftri- 
Potion of the people into claffes, attached 
to particular kinds of labour, fecured 
fuch abundance of the more common and 
ufeful commodities, as not only fupplied 
their own wants, but minifteredto thofe 
of the countries around them. 

To this early divifion of the people into 
cafts, we muft likewife afcribe a ftriking 
peculiarity in the ftate of India; the per- 
manence of its inftitution, and the immu- 
tability in the manners of its inhabitants. 
What now is in India, always was there, 
ond is likely ftillto continue; neither the 
ferocious violence and illiberal fanaticifm 
of its Mahomedan conquerors, nor the 
power of its European mafters, have 
effeGted any confiderable alteration. — 
The fame diftin@ions of condition take 
place, the fame arrangements in civil and 
domeftic fociety remain, the fame maxims 
of religion are held in veneration, and the 
fame [Gicaccs and arts are cultivated. — 
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Hence, in all ages, the trade with Inds 
has been the fame. Gold and filver haye 
uniformly been carried thither, in ord! 
to purchafe the fame commodities with! 
which it now fupplies all nations; and 
fromthe age of Pliny to the prefent times | 
it has been always confidered and exe!” 
crated as a gulf which fwallows up th 
wealth of every other country, that flow)” 
inceflantly towards it, and from whid) 
it never returns, According to the 
counts which I have given of the cargog | 
anciently imported from India, they ap) 
pear to have confifted of nearly the fam) 
articles with thofe of the inveftments ia) 
our times; and whatever difference wi 
may obferve in them, feems to have arifea)” 
not fo much from any diverfity in the m= 
ture of the commodities which the Indiam|” 
prepared for fale, as from a varicty in th) 
taftes or in the wants of the nation whid 
demanded them. 


This ingenious work is ornamentel! 
with two charts of India, drawn op) 
der the direétion of Mr, Playfair, | 
A Review or tHE Constitution 

or Great-Battain; being he 

Subftance of a Speech delivered insy 

numerous Affembly, on the followin® 

Qucftion: “* Is the Petition of Mane 

Horne Tooke a Libel on the Houft 

Commons, or a juft Statement fh 

public Grievances, arifin sae: a 

unfair Reprefentation of the eople? 

8vo. 5s Ridgeway, 
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WHEN the fallacious reprefent 7 
tions of Blackflone and De Lolm,” 
refpeGting the Englith conftitutin 
have lulled the people of this coun) 
try into an unaccountable fupinenel, | 
and have taught them to regard a1) 
perfe& conftitution, what is in fie 
only a ftate engine of fraud aly 
corruption, the public are undey 
great obligations to every one wht 
employs the arms of truth and real § 
to undeceive them. Among theé 
= is the author of the prefes 
peech, who has happily fucceeddd 
in helping tq remove the film fros 
the eyes of his fellow citizens. 

Mr. Tooke’s petition, he isola 
fays, he confiders as a daring li 
** for it is truth itfelf.” He thes 
proceeds to examine that gen 
















complaint refpetting the reprefenta- 
tion of the people, and juitly obferves 
that 






Reprefentation prefuppofes eleétion; 
for no man can juftly aét tor another, ex- 











from which) 

to the a) cept he has been chofen and deputed by 
he cargog) him for that purpofe. This propofition 
4 they app fees of itfelf fo very clear, as to ftand 
ly the fame in need of no farther illuftration: How- 
¢ Sade ia ever, to fet the matter in the cleareft point 
ference wm) «of view, let us fuppofe that a man fhould 
have arifa) take upon himfelf to manage the affairs of 
yin them) 2 perfonby whom he was not appointed ; 
he Indisg that he fhould colle& his rents, diftribute 
riety in the his property, and even levy a tax on the 
tion whid produce of his perional labour; would 





‘ou view fuch a man in the light of a law- 
fat agent ? or would you regard him as a 





robber and a thief, who had invaded, 






hamentel!” under a falfe pretence, the property of 
rawn Qh) = anether ? 
yfair, © But the Reprefentatives of the People 





arethe Agents ofthe Public; they manage 
the common ftock, and this common 
ftock confifts of the colle€tive wealth of all 
the individuals. Every individual there- 
fore fhould have a voice in the appoint- 
ment of the common agents of all. No, 
fay fome, with an air of triumph, Thofe 
only fhould have a right to vote, who are 
men of property, But pray is there any 
man without property? Is not the daily 
labour of the peafant, or the mechanic, as 
much his property, and as precious to 
him, as the wide poffeffions or funded 
wealth of the landholder, or man of 
money ? Is not the poor man, whofe very 
exiftence depends on the wifdom or folly 














refents of adminiftration, at leaft as much inte- 
Lolm, refted in the right management of govern- 
. ment, as he whofe fuperfluities alone are 





endangered by its imprudence? 








inenel, : 

ard a1 And again, 

in fie 

ud and We may, therefore, I think, without 





posnetien, affume it as a principle in a 
ree ftate, fir, That every man thall be 
aftually reprefented. 

Secondly, That all the members of the 
ftate thali have an egua/ vote in the eleétion 
of their reprefentatives ; for, the man that 
has not a vote, is not reprefented at all : 
and if any man is permitted to have more 
than one vote, then the people are not 
fairly reprefented. : 

And now, where fhall we find the re- 
refentatives of the people of England ? 
n the Parliament no doubt. But the 

Parliament confifts.of three powers; the 
King, the Lords, and the Commons. Does 
the King reprefent the people? The King, I 
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reply, is indeed appointed to enforce the 
laws, but not deputed to ena& them. 

Are the people reprefented by the Lords? 
No, certainly; for the Lords are not 
ele&ted by the people. They are the mere 
creatures of the Crown, and a part of 
that regal pageantry, to fupport which, 
the people are fo thamefully taxed, and 
fo cruelly curtailed of the comforts, and 
even of the neceffaries of life. The 
Lords, in fhort, are a privileged tribe of 
men, totally diftin& from the people. A 
Peer is a fort of political moniter, who is 
born a law-giver, fucks from his nurfe’s 
breaft the wifdom of legiflation, and 
comes into Pariiament to reprefent hime 
felf. If hereprefents any body whatever, 
it muft be thofe Danith, Saxon, or Nor- 
man pirates, who, at different periods, in- 
vaded this country, pillaged and reduced 
to flavery the natives, and having a¢- 
quired a larger thare of booty than their 
brother Buccaneers, became Barons, and 
trampled with the foot of pride on the 
neck of the humbled inhabitants, Whe. 
ther our moft noble lords, dukes, earls, 
&c. have much reafon to boaft the ho- 
nour of reprefenting thofe vagabond rob- 
bers of antiquity, I fhall not pretend to 
decide ; but certainly thig is the only re- 
prefentation to which they have any reas 
fonable claim. 


The ariftocracy of this country, 
and, indeed, of every other, he thews 
to be banetul ; and then proceeds, 


Since it clearly appears that the people 
are not reprefented cither by the King or 
the Houfe of Lords, Jet us next examine 
whether or not they are reprefented a 
the Houfe of Cemmons. In the fir 
place, then, the Houfe of Commons are 
chofen by a number of ele&tors, not exe 
ceeding, at a very extravagant calculation, 
an hundredth part of the people of Great 
Britain, At beft, therefore, the Houfe 
of Commons can reprefent on/y an arifto- 
cracy confifting of an hundredth part of 
the people. 

But even this domineering ariftocracy 
are not fairly reprefented by the Houfe of 
Commons ; for, fo unequally is the repre- 
fentation diftributed, that in fome places 
half a dozen individuals have the privie 
lege of fending two members to parlias 
ment, while in other places this privilege 
is diluted among 50 or 160,000 eleétors. 
From this farcical mode of eleétion, itis 
eafy to conceive by what means the whole 
reprefentation of this country has fallen 
into the hands of afew great families, and 
that feats in the Houfe of Commons, a8 
Mr. Horne Tooke obferves, are bought and 
fold like ftalls for cattle ata fair. 

Ja But 
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But even this phantom of ele@ion is 
rendered ftill more illufive by the limita- 
tions prefciibed to the choice of the {mall 
portion of eleétors who have in this coun- 
try the right of voting.-I mean that re- 
gulation of Parliament which narrows 
the choice of the electors toa certain cir- 
cle of the ar ftocracy, confifting of men 
poffeffed of at leaft three hundred pounds 
fer annum; (though in faé& an income 
much mere confiderable is required to 
obtain admiffion into that Affembly.) 
Now, to fay nothing of the fcandalous 
immorality of this regulation, which de- 
grades and ftigmatizes that ftate of po- 
verty which is often the portion of liberal 
and honeft minds; for I will not fay, that, 
to hoard up wealth, and to retain at the 
fame time the fund of probity undimi- 
nifhed, is a thing impoffible ; but to the 
experience, and to the confcience of this 
Affembly, I appeal, whether it be nota 
thing extremely difficult indeed *:—but 
not, I fay, to infift on the fcandalous im- 
morality of a regulation which Rtigmatizes 
an honourable flate of poverty, and which, 
by holding up to our view wealth as the 
criterion of worth, debauches the people, 
and impoifonsthe public mind witha falfe 
Opinion of the excellence of riches, an 
Opinion that is the fource of almoft every 
vice and every crime that difturbs the 
peace of fociety; without, I fay, infift- 
ihg at prefent on this important point, I 
cannot help remarking, and remarking 
with. indignation, the fhamelefs injuftice, 
the execrable cruelty of anaét which thus 
compels the people to refign the care of 
their deareft concerns into the hands of 
the very perfons who profit by their mi- 
fery, and who- fatten on their diftrefs. 
Are the flock to be defended by wolves ? 
Are the monopolizers of land, the mono- 
polizers of moncy, the monopolizers of 
traffic, the proper reprefentatives of a 
people, who are cruthed, oppreffed, and 
even famifhed by the monopolies of mo- 
ney, of trafic, and of land? 


From this view, he juftly con- 
cludes, that the people of this coun- 
try have no reprefentation whatever. 

Next he proceeds to contraft the 
fituation of the people in Turkey 
and in England. In the former, for 
three or four day’s labour, a man can 
maintain his wives and family. In 
England, fix days inceffant labour will 
fearcely enable him to fupport them, 

After dwelling on this for fome 
time, he attacks the point of the Eng- 
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glith conftitution which regards the. 
non-refponfibility of the chief ma 
giftrate. Here our author’s owg 
words fhall {peak for him : 


Eitherthe King is poffeffed of power 
neceilary.to. the condu& of government, 
orheis not : if the latter, isit not cruel and 
unjuft to extort from the nation the enors§ 
mous fum of a million and a half per 
annum for the maintenance of a mere pap 
geant, not in the leaft neceffary to the 
conduc of public affairs? But.if he be real, 
ly poffefled of great powers (as. moft cer 
tainly he is), why, in the name. of. com 
mon fenfe, fhould the Chief Magiltrate, 
whofe errors of courfe mu& be mare per, | 
nicious tnan thofe of the fubordinate off. 
cers of the executive power; why, I fay, | 
fhould he be exempted from that refpom 
fibility to which they very juftly muft.fub. 
mit? The King, you fay, can do, oo 
wrong. Cannot the King make wari 
Has he not folely a power over the throat, 
of the people ?—Yes; but the Houfe of 
Commons hold the purfe, and may. re 
fufe the fupplies —But what avails the 
privilege of holding the public _purle 
(were it even held with integrity), if the 
Minifter can at any time commit the hor 
nour of the nation ? if, by foreign. treaties, 
by intrigues, by cabal, by unprovoked 
hoftilities, he can draw down upon you, 
the vengeance of half the globe, and re 
duce youto the crue! neceflity of defend, 
ing againft half the world, your poffefhons, 
your independence, and even your ex 
iftence : 

Strange infatuation! a dirty canal cam 
not without the concurrence of Parlix 
ment, be carried acrofs a few acres. of 
land ; but the Minifter may open, when he 
pleafes, the veins of the people, and bid 
the blood of the citizens flow throu 
every quarter of the globe!—Should 
reafon of your Chief Magiftrate fuffer.an 
eclipfe, and the royal maniac fhould be. 
gin to fport alittle to@ roughly with the 
maids of honour, and tokick the titled 
lacquies about his court, it would be 
thought neceffary to put him in a ftrait 
jacket— but why, ye deluded nation! are 
his arms unconfined, when urged by tee 
fold frenzy, he unfurls the bloody banner 
of ftrife, lets loofe the hounds of havoc, 
and whirling furious in his hand the fire 
brand of war, involves in ruin and def 
lation half the habitable globe? 


Our limits will not permit us 0 
make further extraéts, wefhall, there 
fore only infert his conelufion. 


* For it is cafier for acamel to go through the eye of a needle, than for @ rich mal 


to enter into the kingdom of God. 


St. Luke, ¢. 18, v. 25. 
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> Let? us-now trys. by thefe criteria, af 
d government, the conftitution of 
Creat: ritain, Inthe firft place, we haye 
mo democracy; for the people, as we 
have already feen, are not reprefented. 
Inthe fecond place, we have no arifto- 
Gracy or pre-eminence of the bet; for the 


governors of the nation are the children of 


chance, and not the choice of the people. In 
the third place, the Britifh conflitution is 
not monarchial; for the government is 
committed, not tothe guidance of one will, 
but to. the contention of feveral. In its 
beft theory, it is the warfare of three 
wills, but in fubftance and faét, 17 1s THE 
CONJURATED TREASON OF THREE 
PARTS: AGAINST THE WILL OF THE 
WHOLE. ~ 

Since, therefore, it is clearly demon- 
firated, that the Conftitution, as it is 
called, of Great Britain is neither mo- 
narchy, ariftocracy, nor democracy ? What 
is itthen? It is OLICARCHY, OCHLAR- 
@HY, }YRANNY, CORRUPTION, ANAR- 


! 
cry! 
To this conftitution, therefore, what 


hinders us from faying, in the words of 
the infpired writer, ** Thou art weighed 
# jn the balance, and art found wanting.”’ 


Our ciuty to the public compels us to 
advife the perafal of this pamphlet to 
every Englifhman who has not fhut 
his eyes againft conviction. 


A Treatise ON THE Law oF 
Awaros; dy Stewart Kyd, Ej. 
Barrifter at Law, of the Middle 
Temple, Crowder, 


THE great importance and una- 
voidable intricacy of mercantile af- 
fairs, have rendered a complete and 
familiar Analyfis of the Law of 
Awards peculiarly neceffary. This 
tafk, we have the fatisfaGtion to ob- 
ferve, is performed with much pro- 
feffional induftry and varied elucida- 
tion in the work before us. The 
author has explained in the moft ac- 
curate manner the gradual progrefs 
and prefent fyftem of arbitration in 
this country ; fhewing the particulars 
in which our method agrees with the 
maxims of the Roman law, and point- 
ing out whereconvenience and cuftom 
have caufed a difference. Thefe 
topics aré illuftrated by jadicious 
quotations from the Pandeéts of Jufti- 
nian, and by a review of all the cafes 


* By a Treatife on the Law of Bills of Exchange, 
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in. point that have occurred fince the 
time when our law proceedings were 
firlt regularly reported. 

The moft important parts of the 
treatife, and in which the author has 
been very fuccefsful, are thofe on the 
choice of an umpire, the fubjeét of 
reference, and the remedy to compel 
performance ; thefe, and.all the other 
chapters, difplay a mafterly knowledge 
of the fubjeét; and fuch is the cultie 
vated genius of the writer, that while 
expecting merely the elaborate dry~ 
nefs of the legal profeflion, we are 
often agreeably entertained with live. 
ly remarks, and liberal reflections upon 
the technical obitinacy that, in a fora 
mer period, fo frequently retarded the 
equitable adminiftration of juitice, 
There is an intelligent perfpicuity iw 
the whole of this work that will make 
it underftood. by the moft confined 
capacity ; and at the fame time am 
elevation of thought that affords much, 
rational pleafure; for though it is a 
favourite opinion with many that law 
books are always crude compilagions, 
tedious to the profeffional: reader, and 
difgufting to thofe who are fond of 
entertainment, yet the prefent publi. 
cation (like the admirable Commene 
taries of Blackftone) evinces that the 
fpirit of philofophy can animate the 
dead letter of the law. Mr. Kyd’s 
abilities have been already made 
known to the public *, we have 
therefore only to add, that this trea. 
tife confirms our opinion of his talents, 
and to recommend to general notice 
a work that, while it will explain 
many legal difficulties to the ftudent, 
is neceflary for the ufe of every per. 
fon in any degree connected with 
trade or commerce, 


An Essay on V1 TAL Suspension; 
being an Atttempt to inveftigate and 
afcertain thofe Difeafes in which the 
Principles of Life are apparently exa 
tinguifhed. By a Medical Pradi. 
tioner. Rivingtons. 


IT is much to the honor of the 
prefent age that it has beheld and.pa. 


sronized 





tronized the moft noble improvement 
in the gry — that of ex- 
panding, with refcufcitating power 
Deongh the human frame, ne Set 
{parks of vital animation. The auv- 
r of this little treatife is a refpect- 
able fcholar, and appears to have been 
very attentive to the dire¢t and ana- 
Jogous cafes which, in the courfe of 
ptactice, have been prefented to his 
obfervation ; and he accurately ftates 
the opinions of the moft celebrated 
yfical writers on the fubject of ap- 
parentdeath. Every phyfician, ancient 
or modern, who has dire¢ted his la- 
bours to this point, paffes under the 
yeview of our author; he acutely 
difcovers and judicioufly correéts the 
miftakes of many medical illuftrators, 
whofe works are of the greateft emi- 
mence; which affords a proof that 
errors, however fanétified by collateral 
judgment and popular opinion, can- 
not efcape the deteétion of an en- 
lightened and enquiring mind. Be- 
fide a ftatement of the different modes 
by which the grand effect of refcufci- 
tation is produced, the author ad- 
¥ances fome ingenious opinions and 
valuable remarks upon the bold and 
ftonifhing doétrine of transfufion. 
he progrefs of mankind has been fo 
great in every kind of fcience, that 
we are.now witnefs to confequences 
of human kill, that formerly would 
not have been believed to proceed 
from any other caufe than miraculous 
interpofition; and what ancient poe- 
try has fabled of the wonderful ef- 
feéts that fprung from the necroman- 
tic art of a Medea, is in our days ac- 
complithed by an es fpirit 
of difcovery, and a furprifing fuccefs 
of experiment. We warmly recom- 
mend this fmall treatife to the atten- 
tion of the faculty in general; it 
contains more than many a volume 
that has been written on the fubject 
of medicine. We alfo highly ap- 


prove of the judgment the author dif- 
covers in dedicating his performance 
to fuch a worthy character and {kil- 
ful phyfician as Dr. Hawes, whofe 
unwearied and fuccefsful exertions, 


in preferving the lives of his fellow. 
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creatures, demand a tribute of ai 


laufe greater than we are capable of 


ftowing. 


Memorrs oF THE LATE Rev, Jonny 
Wester, A. M. with a View of © 
bis Lifeand Writings; and a Hifory a 
of Methodifm, from its Commence. | 
ment in — to the prefent Tims, + 

ampfon, A. B. 3 vol, | 






By John 


1zmo. Sunderland. 


1791. 


E confefs we did not ex 


to fee the life of John Wef. 4 


ley appear fo foon after his death, © 


free from prejudice on the one hand, | 


or enthufiafm on the other. Mr, § 
Hampfon has happily fteered between | 
thefe two extremes; and neither hides | 
nor endeavors to hide, his hero's © 
faults, nor defcants on them with any 
degree of feverity. The early ap. 7 
pearance of the work, he informs ug, © 
was occafioned by a determination to 9 
have publifhed it even during Mr. W's 
life ; and great part of it was written 
at the time of his deceafe. 

Mr. Wefley’s grandfather, we are © 
told, wasa minifter among the non § 
conformifts, in the reign of Charles § 
II, His father was a minifter of the 7 
Church of England ; and his brothen ) 
Samuel and Charles both took order, | 
A good portion of the firft volume of | 
this work is taken up with accounts | 
of Mr. Wefley’s family, Our author | 
next proceeds to inform us that Mn 
John Wefley was the fecond fon, born |) 
in 1703, fent early to the Charters | 
houfe, and thence to Chrift Church, | 
where he was elected fellow of Lins 7 
coln in 1724, and took his degree of | 
A. M. in 1726. Soon after his elece © 
tion to Lincoln, he became more fe: | 
rious than ufual. He entered inta 7 
holy orders in 1725, and continued [ 
at Oxford till 1735, having feveral | 
pupils, and officiating as Greek lecturer; 
his pupils he kept under a very fevere 
difcipline. In 4729 he formed a little § 
fociety at Oxford, confifting of him § 
felf, his brother Charles, and two 


others, which afterwards increafed, 


He afcribed his firtt religious inet 
ns 
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fions to Bifhop Taylor’s Rules for 
Living and Dying. From this and 
other books he began, he fays, to al- 
ter “the form of his converfation, 
and to fet out in earneft upon a new 
life.”” This fociety were the firft be- 
ginners of methodifm ; they met, 
preached, prayed, vifited the fick, 
and diftributed alms: and their meet- 
ings, had they ftopped here, might 
have been attended with advantage. 
Their meetings and referved behavi- 
our foon procured them the titles of 
Methodifts, Sacramentariant, and the 
Godly Club. 

Thefe meetings, as I have faid, 
might have been attended with advan- 
tage; but fcarcely at Oxford, where 
religion is the trade, and hypocrify 
the ftaple commodity : and as thefe 
aétions were there looked on as tricks 
of the trade, the members of the 
club were heartily laughed at by the 
young, and oppofed by the old. ‘ It 
was reported the college cenfors were 
going to blow up the Godly Club ;” 

ut our heroes meeting with encou- 
ragement from other quarters, they 
determined to proceed. 

While Mr. W. was proceeding in 
this courfe, his father’s declining 
health required an affiftant, and he 
prefied him much to leave the Uni 
verfity and come to him: but John, 
having other things in view, refufed. 
This could not arife from an affec- 
tion to the Univerfity ; for in 1735 
he embarked, in company with fome 
others of the fame way of thinking, 
for Georgia; thus facrificing to en- 
thufiafm what he had denied to the 
folicitations of a venerable parent. 
On the voyage, their method of 
paffing their time was fingular, and 
thall be given in his own words. 


We now began te be a little regular. 
From four in the morning till five, each of 
usufed private prayer. From five to feven 
we read the Bible together, carefully com- 
paring it (that we might‘not lean to our 
own underftanding) with the writings of 
the earlieft ages. Atfeven we breakfafted ; 
at eight were the public prayers. From 
nine to twelve, learnt the languages, and 
inftruéted the children, At twelve we 


met, te give am accouat te one anether 
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what we had done fince our laft meeting, 
aod what we defigned to do before our 
next, Atone we dined. The time from 
dinner to four we fpent in reading to thofe, 
of whom each of us had taken charge, or 
in {peaking to them feverally, as need ree 
quired At four were the evening prayers; 
when either the fecond leffon was exe 
plained (as it always was in the morning), 
or the children were catechifed and ine 
ftruéted before the congregation, From 
five to fix we again ufed private prayers 
From fix to feven I read in our cabin te 
two or three of the paflengers, of whom 
there were about eighty Englifh on board, 
and cach of my brethren to a few more 
in theirs. At feven I joined with the 
Germans in their public fervice; while 
Mr. Ingham was reading between the 
decks to as many as defired to hear. At 
eight we met again, to inftru& and exhort 
one another. Between nine and ten we 
went to bed, where neither the roaring 
of the fea, nor the motion of the hip, 
could take away the refrefhing fleep which 
God gave us. 


He laboured for fome time in the 
American vineyard, with as great 
fuccefs ; and after he came back went 
to Hernhuth and Marienburgh, in 
Germany, where he imbibed fome 
notions from the Moravians, 

John Wefley having again returned 
to England, began to exhort and 
preach at ph mp, and in different 
parts of London, and in feveral 
places in the country, where he made 
a great multitude of converts, and 
eftablifhed many focieties. 


Whether followed or defpifed, perfee 
cuted or applauded, fays our author, he 
never loft fight of his obje&, nor for a 
moment ceafed to labour with the fpirit 
of aLuther, and the gravity and autho- 
rity of an apoftle. His own opinion of 
the undertaking he was engaged in was 
as great as that of his antagonifts was cone 
temptuous, 


Indeed, contempt or ridicule could 
make no impreffion on him or his 
followers; for when purfued by 
either, they confidered it as fufferin 
in the caufe of their Saviour, al 
fought, rather than fled from them. 
Mr. Welley’s “ plan was to 
form an union of clergymen; but 
this he found impracticable ; they 
did not chafe to acknowledge him as 
theirhead; and he, equally meek with 
them, 
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‘thém, like our ‘Wwod? minifier Mr. 'P. 
‘would take no/ubordinate part. 

As his brethren of the cloth would 
-notjoinhim, he had recourfe to the 
affiftance of lay ‘preachers: in thefe 
she ‘didnot think ‘learning or exami- 
“nation neceflaty. As fuch acondué 
‘could not fail to injure him in the 
pinion of the clergy, the doofs of all 
‘thechurches were fhat againft ‘him, 
“and ‘he took to preaching in houfes 
‘and fields. In the latter places he was 
preceded, by one day only, by the 
eelebrated Mr. George Whitfield. 
‘However, he foon got'eftablifhments 
in many parts of the kingdom; and 
in 1790 had formed twenty-nine cir- 
cuits, and employed fixty-feven iti- 
‘nerant preachers. 

In England the mob diftinguifhed 
‘the thew fociety by the name of /wad- 
dlers, Mr. Welfley vifited Ireland, 
and was pleafed with his reception : 
but in Scotland he made no great 

rogrefs; they had canting enough 
aires. On his return to England, 
we are forry to fay, the fociety “ en- 
dured perfecution in all its forms,” 
and every injurious report was fpread 
againft our apoftle. Riots enfued ; 
and fome of the magiftrates fhame- 
fully encouraged thefe enormities. 
Nor was there a magiftrate who had 
{pirit fufficient to do his duty, till di- 
refied by a royal mandate. 

Mr. Hampfon gives a long account 
of the death of Mr. Wefley’s mother ; 
fhe deplored the extravagance of her 
fons, John and Charles. His brother 
Samuel alfo by no means approved of 
many of his tenets : ‘momentary con- 
vérfions, and affurance of redemp- 
tion, are among the chief of thefe. 
Of the former our author fpeaks at 
large ; and gives the following letter 
from Mr. Cennick, one of ‘his dif- 
ciples, which is worthy attention : 


On Monday evening I was preaching 
at the fchool on the forgivenefs of fins, 
when two perfons, who the night before 
had laughed at others, cried out with a 
loud and bitter cry; fo did many more, 
ina little time. Indeed it feemed that the 
devil, and much of the powers of dark- 
mefs were come among us. My mouth 
was flopped, and my ears ‘heard fcarce 
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‘any thing but fch terrifying eries'as woul 
thave made any one’s ‘knees tremble 
Only, judge. It was.pitch dark ; it raia, 
ed much; and the wind blew vehement 
ly. 





of frightened parents, and the excléims 
tions of nine difirefled fouls! The hy 

and confufion caufed hereby cannot be 
exprefied. 


of apoftate fpirits ; many raving up and 





down, crying, *¢ The devil will have? 


Large flafhes of lightning, and lowe 
claps of thunder, mixed with the fcream ™ 


The whole place feemed ty)” 
me toreféemble nothing but the habicatig 7 



















** me! Lam his fervant! Iam damned!) 


** my-finsean never be pardoned! Lam) 
A young man, in) 


* gone for ever!’ 


fuch horrors'that feven ‘or eight could ag F 


hold him, ftill 


nued three-hours. One cried out, “ tha 
‘© fearful thunder is raifed by the‘devil; 
“in this ftorm he will bear me'to’hell.” 


Some cried out with a hollow voice, “Mr, & 
** Cennick ! ‘bring Mr. Cennick.”’ [came 


roaring like ‘a dragon, | 
** Ten thoufanddevils, ‘millions, ‘million | 
** of devils are about me!’’ This cont F 


Eee erate 


to all that defired me, They then fpurned © 
with all their ftrength, grinding their @ 


teeth, and expreffing all the fury that heat © 
Indeed, their ftaring eye © 


ean conceive. 
and {welling faces fo amazed others, that 
they cried out almoft as loud as they that 
were tormented. I have vifited fevenl 
fince, who told me their fenfes were taken 
away; but when I drew near, they fald 
they felt frefh rage, longing to tear me'to 
pieces. 


However, Mr. Hampfon fays, & 
his followers increafed in knowledge, 
they decreafed in enthufiafm. 


Mt F 


Wefley took pains to cement ‘th fj 


union between Mr. Whitfield and 
himfelf, but it did not take place; & 
for our author ingenuoufly confefle, 7 
that each was too fond of power to | 
Soon. afier § 


fhare it with another. 
Mr. Wefley began to preach celib 
cy ; but fell from his principles, and 
married. 
in every fenfe an improper match for 


him ; they lived together fome time © 


very unhappily, and at laft feparated, 

We have already feen fome of Mr 
Wefley’s vagaries ; we ‘fhall now ex: 
traét from our author thofe of fomeof 
his difciples. 


‘* Whoever is a¢quainted with the fub- 
je@, muft have perceived, in the progrefs 
of methodifm, the operation of a printi- 
ple which, in every ftage,-has debafed and 
degraded it; and-that is, a frequent tem 
dency to enthufiafm and extrevegeae 


The lady he feleéted was 7 
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The inftances upon record are too nu- 
merous 'to be particularly noticed. It 
will be fufficient to diftinguifh the moft 
remarkable, Among thefe is the cafe of 
George Bell, formerly a ferjeant in the 
guards, who took it into his head to 
pretend an exprefs revelation, that the 
Jat of February 1763 would be the period 
of the confummation of all things ; and 
by this ridiculous chimera, turned the 
heads of half the metropolis. Not con- 
tent with this, he had the impious pre- 
fumption to pretend to work miracles. 
Mr. Wefley, who gave too much encou- 
ragement to this infolent enthufiaft, fays 
that, by his prayers, a young woman was 


7 O E 


VERSES 
BY GEORGE KEATE, ESQ. 
To CAPTAIN BLIGH, 
ON READING HIS NARRATIVE OF THE 
MUTINY ABOARD THE BOUNTY ; AND 


OF HIS PASSAGE (IN AN OPEN BOAT) 
ACROSS THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


oe who their dubious tra& thro’ 


oceans urge, 
And face the perils of the changeful 
main ; 
Who brave the tempeft’s howl, and foam- 
ing furge, 
(So flow’d Great Israsy’s harpin 
plaintive ftrain.) 


Such, Gop or Nature, mark thy dread 
controul, 
Curbing, or letting loofe the warring 
wind ; 
In terrors bid the waves licentious roll, 
Or in a calm their cryftal furtace bind, 


By turns anxiety, fear, hope, difmay, 
The mariner’s confli€ting bofom rend ; 
Whilft dangers, black with fate, obftrué& 


his way, 
And half his wonted fortitude unbend, 


Yet fcenes, far more fevere, may meet 
his eye, 
Scenes, over which humanity muft weep; 
When Mutiny, renouncing ev’ry tye, 
Makes man, to man, more hoftile than 
the deep ! 


With the fell {pirit of the firft-born wretch, 
Who, 'gainft a brother, rais’d his mur- 
’ d’rous hand ; 
When pow’r usurr’n its rebel arm 
dares ftretch, 
Th’ unaided ruler can n@ more com 
mand! 


Vou. VIL, 


inftantaneoufly cured of an inveterate 
complaint in her breaf ; and, in his ufual 
mode of decifion, obferves—“ 1.. She was 
ill, 2, She is well. g. She was fo in a mo- 
ment. Now, which of thefe can with any 
modefty be denied ?’’ As the evidence is 
not before the public, it is impoflible to 
rematk upon it: but, on the otherthand, 
as we conceive miracles to have ceafed foon 
after the apoftolic age, we beg leave to fay, 
the report of an individual, or even of 
half a dozen brain-fick enthufiafts, is not 
{ufficient to eftablith a principle exploded 
by _ majority, and the wifeft of mane 


kind, 
(To be continued.) 


T R Q 


Then ev’ry chain of focial life is broke, 
Afloat each paffion of the alien’d heart ; 
E’en kindeft deeds recall’d but more proo 
voke, 
As more the traitor’s pain’d by mem’ry’s 
{mart. 
Say, GALLANT SA1LOR, what were thy 
alarms, 
When round thy bed the ruffian band 
appear’d! 
Guilt ia each look, binding thy captive 
arms, 
And led by one thy foft’ring hand had 


rear’d. 


Then turn’d adrift upon the ruthlefs wave, 
Far, far remov’d from ev’ry friendly 
fhore, 
To meet, thro’ ling’ring death, a certain 
grave, 
Or combat horrors fcarce conceiv’d bee 
fore. 


Say, how remembrance piétur’d to thy 
view 
Thofe ties of love no diftance can efface; 
How to thy agonizing fancy dzew 
Thy widow’d partner, and thy helplefs 


race! 


No—fhift the thought, and rather fay 
what rays 
Of norx fhot round thee by a HAND 
DIVINE, 
Bade thee thy fpirits’midft the ftruggle 
raife, 
And whifper’d eaasgRVATION might 
be thine : 


And thine it was!—Beaming from thee 
to all 
The fame bright hope their drooping 
ftrength fuftain'd ; 
The fuff’rings that opprefs’d could not 


appal, 
And Trmor’s long-fought coaft at laf 


was gain’d, 
° With 
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With what fenfations did cach heart then 
melt 
The past as well as present feem’d 
adreams J 
Thy mercies, Provipznce, fo ftrongly 
felt 
As nak to life’s lat moment be their 
theme ! 


No ftranger thou to toil—for at u18 fide, 

Whofe thirft for glory prob’d the 
Southern pole ; 

Thy youth adventur’d, each diftrefs defy’d 

Proud on his banner thy own name t’enrol. 


© Garrant satror! urge thy bold 
career ; 
If the prophetic mufe aright forefee, 
Thro’ feas untry’d thou ftill thy courfe 
may’ft fitter, 
And what Coox was, hereafter Biicu 
may be. 


Where cannot Britain’s dauntlefs fails 
extend ? 
Go, fearch out traé&s, and nations yet 
unknown ; 
*Midft her proud triumphs fome frefh lau- 
rels blend, 
And with thy country’s fame aug- 
ment THINE OWN. 


TO THE SILK-WORM. 


oO Gentle infe&t! {pin thy filken thread, 
Whilft yet thou bear’ft the caterpillar’s 
name ; 
The faowy hands of queens adorn’d thy 


be 
And rais'd thee to the gaudy filk-worm’s 
fame. 


Wind, wind thy yet furviving form 
around, 
Prognoftic of thy period drawing near; 
A guilty fuicide thou muft be found, 
Nor pitied nor bewail’d by female tear: 


Induftrious infect! 
tomb, 
Richer than thofe where monarchs clofe 
their eyes ; 
Thy grave is rifled for the artift’s loom, 
_ And from thy loins a butterfly muft rife. 


build thy golden 


Confin’d to China firft, thy precious feed 
Perch’d on the mulberry, fagacious 


‘ tree. te 
The pine, the oak and ath of Europe feed 
_ 1a {warms diminutive, thy progeny, 


Thy webs procur’d a thin tranfparent 
* gauze, 
A manufafture of the greateft praife; 
A “wortah claim’d ‘its fireand moving 
caule, ; gee 
“And _— etarms ‘do fill thy ‘meri: 
raife, 


Ad 





Ts 








Y. 


Firft artift of luxurious nation’s pride, 
Whom grave Romans ceafur’d, wheg 
array’d, 
The cheek of modefty was warp’d afide, © 
When thou the polith’d turn of limbs | 
difplay’d. ie 


With thy increafe the Perfian merchant | 


braves 


Armenia’s plains, aad lofty Thibet’s & 


hills ; 
Defcends the Indus or the Ganges’ waves, |” 
‘Till weftern fails the profp’rous zephyr | 


fills. 
Hertford, Aug. 1 J. MOORE, 
1793. , ‘Mafer of the Grammar 
School, 


TO THE MALE VIRGINS, 


O cafe excites fuch tender pity 
In men of feeling hearts like me, 
As when a girl, kind, handfome, witty, 
Remains a maid at twenty-three. 


While fuch a crowd of love-fick lafles — 
Around the world fo wanton walk, : 
Our {ex are fomething worfe than affes, 
To let them wither on 'the ftalk. 


To multiply the human race 
Is man’s fublime and facred duty, 
Shall we the glorious truft difgrace, 
And fly a warm, though bafhful beauty? 


Let faints in monkifh precepts read, 
Confirm their continence by pray’r, 
But fince the cloth is fairly fpread, 
’T were folly to refufe a thare: 


Yet thnn a well-frequented coaft, 

Nor level at a mark that’s common; 
Nor let it be your favage boaft 

To wrong each filly, helplefs woman, 


Provide fome jolly, bouncing fpoufe, — 
That’s qualied to cool yourflame; | 

And thould the fortify your brows, 4 
A Ducuess might have done the fame. | 


EASTER DAY. 


SWIFT from the glorious realms above, 
The realms of condefcending Lovz, 
The Cherub did appear! 
An earthquake did his meflage own, 
His countenance like lightning thone, 
And rolling back the mafly ftone, 
The foldiers died with fear! 
Ah! what avail’d their watchful care, 
When High Omnrrorence was there, 
And all commanpine Grace? 
“© WoMEN DEVOUT, be not afraid, 
“+ The fuff’ring Saviour here was laid, 
*s But now is RISEN, as he faid— J 
‘* BEHOLD THE HALLOW’D PLACEI” 
O glorious thought! O grateful day ! 
The:s TONE OF GR1iEF is roll’d away, 
Aud rarra is ftanding nigh, 
fn fhiting:raiment: pure and white, 
Surrounded by RELIGIOUS LIGHT, 
Atwhofe. moft awful, piercing fight, 
The caanar Passtonsdie! 


PAR: 
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N the Houfe of Commons on Tuefday, 

March 22, Mr. Hobart brought up the 
report of the committee appoinied to try 
the merits of the petition on the Newark 
eleGtion, declaring that the fitting mem- 
ber was duly eleéted. 

Mr. Wilberforce, in order to afcertain 
the great mortality of the Slave Trade, 
moved, that the mutter-rolls of all veffels 
failing from Briftol and Liverpool be laid 
upon the table. Ordered, 

A petition was prefented from feveral 
eleétors at Steyning, praying that the houfe 
would bring in 2 bill to explain certain 
claufes refpeéting electors, in:the Gecifion 
of the committee on the merits of the 
Steyning eleftion. The 4th of May next 
was appointed for that purpofe. 

Qnthe motion for the Speaker leaving 
the chair on the Unclaimed Dividends, 

Mr. Whitbread oppofed the motion. 
He confidered the meafure propofed by 
the bill before the houfe as pernicious to 
every principle of public credit, and he 
was determined to avail himfelf of every 
opportunity which the forms of the houfe 
afforded him of eppofing it in every ftage. 
He contended, that the dividends of the 
public creditor, as they lay in the Bank, 
were as much his property, and ought to 
be held as facred as if depofited in his 
cheft at home. He then proceeded to 
make a few obfervations on the new fe- 
curity, which miniftry held forth to the 
ftock-holders, im lieu of that which the 
public creditors had ftipulated with go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Pitt, in anfwer, obferved, that the 
flock-holders, who certainly beft under- 
ftood their own intereft, had not felt them- 
felves in the leaft alarmed at the bill; and 
that their faith in government, inftead of 
diminifhing, had even increafed ; for that 
when the motion for bringing in the bill 
was firft made, the Unclaimed Dividends 
amounted only to 600,000]. whereas at 
prefent they amounted to 700,000], and 
upwards. - 

Mr, Steele denied that the bill: tended 
in the fmalleft degree to violate the origi- 
nal compaé with the public creditor, 

_ Sir Benjamin Hammett moved an ad- 
journment, 

Mr, Huffy feconded the motion, He 
obferved, that the {mall fum of 20,000l. 
per annum, which. was all that could be 
obtained by this bill, might be much bet- 
ter obtained in another manner. He un- 
deritood that the Direétors of the Bank 
had waited on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and, on condition of his drop- 


. ping the prefent bill, had offered to cir- 
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culate the fum of 500,0@01. in Exchequer 
notes, without intereft. That the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had then afked, 
whether that fum of 500,000l, would ever 
be called for? .And on the anfwer of the 
Dire&ors, that they could agree to circu 
late the fum mentioned for a limited 
time only, he replied, that it would not 


Mr. Pitt did not think it neceffary to 
enter into the merits of the propofal, 
which the Direéors of the Bank had made 
with refpe& to the Unclaimed Dividends, 
fince that offer did not at prefent come 
before the houfe. He would fay, how- 
ever, that the propofal of circulating Ex- 
chequer notes for 500,0001. for a limit- 
ted time only was totally inadequate to 
the fum of 500,0@01, which there was 
the greateft reafon in the world to believe 
would never be reclaimed. 

Mr. Grey animadverted on the obferva- 
tions of an honourable member (Mr, 
Steele) who feemed to exult in havin 
difcovered in the letter of the compaé o 
government with the public creditor, a 
claufe which would oe them to efcape 
from the obligations, which the fpirit of 
the compact had impofed. He expreffed 
with much warmth his indignation at the 
littlene!s as well as fraudulency of making 
the letter of the contract an engine to op- 
prefs the public creditor, and reminded 
the houfe that no government would be 
trufted long, which did not religioufly 
and dona fide fulfil their engagements, 

Mr. Rofé contended that goverament 
could call the Bank of England to an 
account, and, by a procefs of law in the 
Exchequer, oblige them to give up to go- 
vernment a certain portion of the divi- 
dend in queftion. 

Sir Fames Exfhine Sinclair reprobated 
with great emotion the idea, that, in 
framing the compact with the public cre- 
ditor, Parliament could have meditated 
a concealed fraud, by fetting up the letter 
againit the {pirit of the compad. 

Mr. Fox demanded whether miniftry 
meant ferioufly to affert that government, 
by a procefs of law in the Exchequer, 
could compel the Bank of England to ree 
fund the dividends that had had been 
iffued to the Bank for the public creditor? 
If miniftry were difpofed to maintain fo 
monitrous an opinion, he would apply to 
the gentlemen of the law im the houfe to 
deliver their fentiments on that head. 

Mr. Pitt faid, that the queries of the 
honourable gentleman who fpoke lait 
were irrelevant to the bufinefs before the 
houfe. 
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Mr. Samuel Thornton obferved, that it 
had been urged as an argument in favour 
of government’s refuming the dividends, 
that they lay ufelefs in the Bank. He 
begged the houfe to believe, that if at any 
time an expreffion had fallen from him, 
that feemed to convey that meaning, that 
it had fallen from him unintentionaNy, 
and that he never meant to infinuate fuch 
an idea. : 

The houle divided on the queftion of 
adjournment, when the numbers were 

Ayes 54. Noes 155. Majority 101. 

When the ftrangers were re-admitted 
into the gallery, Mr. Fox had been up 
for feveral minutes. He faid that judicial 
Opinions ought to have been taken and 
followed on the queftion, whether the 
Bank were or were not truftees to the 
publick ? 

The bill being gone through, the re- 
port was ordered to be received on Thurf- 


day. 

Ta the Houfe of Lords, on Wednefday, 
March 23, The royal affent was given by 
commiflion to the Mutiny bill, the Ma- 
rine Mutiny bill, the Eaft-India Compa- 
ny’s Annuity bill, the American Inter- 
courfe bill, and to feveral private bills. 

The commiffioners, who fat in their 
robes, were the Archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, the Lord Chancellor, and Lord 
Grenville. 

Counfel were then called to the bar 
on the appeal, wherein Jofeph Hill, Efq. 
one of the fworn Clerks of the High Court 
of Chancery is ~ greet and William 
Luther Sewell, Efq. and others of the 
Six Clerks of the faid courts, are refpon- 
dents. 

Made a progrefs in feveral bills from 
the Commons, after which the houfe ad- 
journed. 

In the Houfe of Commons on Wednef- 
day, March 23, Pancras Paving bill was 
read a third time and paffed. 

Thomas South, now a prifoner in New- 
gate, was ordered to be brought up on 
Friday to be difcharged. 

The Militia Pay bill was prefented and 
read a firft time, and ordered to be read 
a fecond time. 

The Speaker and feveral members at- 
tended the Houfe of Lords, to hear the 
royal affent given by commiffion to the 
American Intercoufe bill, the Mutiny 
bill, and feveral others. 

After their return, Walford’s Divorce 
bill went through the committee. 

Colonel Phipps, chairman of the com- 
mittee, appointed to try the merits of the 
Exeter eledtion, informed the honfe, that 
the committee had ordered 2 witnefs into 
the cuftody of the Serjeant at Arms, on 
account of his having refufed to attend 
the committee, and moved, that the 
Speaker thould grant his warrant to ¢on- 
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tinue the above-mentioned witnefs in cuf. 
ney of the Serjeant at Arms, Agreed, 

‘olonel Phipps then brought up the re 
port from the committee, by which jt 
was declared, that John Baring, Efq. the 
fitting member, was duly eleéed. 

The Sugar bill was read a third time, 
and paffed. 

Mr. Ryder moved, that the houfe thoulg 
refolve itfelf into a committee on the dy 
ties to be impofed on corn imported from 
Ireland and the colonies. Agreed, 

The houfe then refolved itfelf into, 
committee, and went through feveral re. 
folutions. Report to be received to. 
morrow. 

Corn bill went through a committee, 
The report was brought up, and the bill 
was odavt to be re-committed on the 
4th of Apvil. 

The report of the committee to try the 
merits of the petition on the Lauder elec. 
tion was brought up, confirming the elec. 
tion of the fitting member, Major Mait: 
land, and declaring the petition of Mr, 
Fullarton to be frivolous and vexatious, Ff 

Mr. Pitt informed the houfe, that ia 
order to give certain perfons of the Pro 
teftant perfuafion an opportunity of pre. 
fenting petitions againft the Roman Cs. 
tholic bill, he intended to move, that the 
bill, which ftands on the order of the day 
for commitment to-morrow, fhould be 
adjourned for a few days. 

The report of the committee on the 
Quebec bill was then brought up. Coun. 
fel was heard at the bar againft feveral 
claufes of the bill; after which 

Mr. Pitt moved that the further conG. 
deration of the report fhould be adjourn- 
ed till this day fe’nnight. 

Mr. Fox fubmitted to the houfe whether 
it would not be more confiftent with can- 
dour, to grant a further time for the con- 
fideration of the various claufes of the 
bill, which he, for one, confeffed that he 
had not fuficiently examined—That there 
were, however, feveral claufes extremely 
objeGtionable, was evident; and he there- 
fore hoped the Hon. Gentleman over the 
way (Mr. Pitt) would confent to its re- 
commitment. 

Mr. Pitt replied, that fufficient time 
had already been given to confider the 
bill in queftion, and that he could net 
confent to delay the public bufinefs, im 
order to indulge the inattention or fu 
pinenefs of any member whatever. 

Mr. Huffeyhad one ftrong objeétion te 
that claufe of the bill which refpeéts the 
reprefentation of the country. You flat 
ter the people of Canada, (faid he) that 
you are going to give them the bleflings 
of an equal reprefentation ; but what & 
the nature of the reprefentation which 
you propofe by this bill? Why, the Go- 
vernor fall divide the country into ve 
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ever number of diftricts he thinks fit, and, 
without the leaft refpe& to their relative 
ulation, he fhall determine the num- 
of reprefenitatives which each dittti 
fhall fend.—He may add or diminith the 
number of reprefentatives according to 
his pleafure, and, in fhort, may condu& 
this farce of reprefentation in whatever 
manner he thinks fit. He appealed to 
the fenfe of the heufe whether a more 
dmpudent mockery of reprefentation could 
well be imagined. 

Alderman Watfon approved of the prin- 
ciple of the bill, but was of opinion that 
fome claufes would admit of amendment, 

Mr. Pitt’s motion was then put, and 
carried in. the affirmative. 

The other orders of the day were de- 
ferred till Friday next; after which the 
houfe adjourned. 

In the Houfe of Lords on Thurfday, 
March 24, in a committee of privileges, 
heard Mr, Attorney and Solicitor-Gene- 
ral-on the petition of George Marquis of 
Tweedale, and others, complaining of the 
illegality of the votes of Lord Lindore, 
and others. The counfel having con- 
cluded, the committee adjourned till 
Tuefday, when the houfe are to go into 
the confideration of the petition of Lord 
Napier. 

Mr. Cecil’s Divorce bill was read a 
firt time; after which the houfe ad- 
journed. 

In the Houfe of Commons on Friday, 
March 25, Mr. Grey gave notice, that he 
intended to bring forward a bill to amend 
that claufe of Mr. Grenville’s aét, by 
which committees appointed to try the 
merits of contefted eleétions are, in cer- 
tain cafes, dire€&tcd to find the petition 
frivolous and vexatious. 

The report of the _— committee on 

rought up, and or- 
dered to be réferred to the committee on 
the Slave Trade. 

Sir Benjamin Hammett prefented a peti- 
tion from feveral ftockholders againft the 
bill for converting the floating balance of 
the Bank of England to the fervice of go- 
vernment, and praying to be heard by 
counfe] againft the bill; but on a repre- 
fentation of Mr, Pitt, Sir Benjamin moved 
that the petition lie upon the table. 

Mr, Pitt gave notice, that on Monday 
next he fhould have occafion to deliver 
to the houfe a meffage from his Majefty, 
relative to the prefent fituation of affairs 
in Europe. 

Mr. Pitt rofe togive the ufual notice re- 
fpe€ting the approaching expiration of the 
charter granted tothe Ealft-India Company. 
He would content himfelf, however, with 
fimply giving that notice. 

1. That on the jift day of March, 1791, 
the charter of the Eaft-India Company 
fxpires, to be redeemed by government 
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for the fum of four millions, two hun- 
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dred thoufand pounds. 

2. That the Speaker fhall intimate to 
the Direétors of the Eaft-India Company, 
that their charter expires on the 31 of 
March, 1791. Agreed to. 

Mr. Hujey expreffed his fatisfa€tion, 
that that pernicious charter was approach 
ing to its end, and hoped fincercly that 
it might never be renewed. 

Mr. Rofe brought up the report of the 
committee on the bill for converting to 
the ufe of government the fum of 500,000. 
being part of the floating balance of the 
Bank of England. The feveral claufes of 
the bill were read ahd agreed to. 

Mr. Chifwell rofe to propofe a claufe, 
which he hoped the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would permit to be added te 
the bill, enabling the diffenting Rocke 
holders to teftify their diffent to the bill 
within three months. after it becomes aa 
a& of legiflation, 

Mr. Steele oppofed the motion. He 
obferved that this claufe was calculated te 
prevent the operation of the bill zn tote, 
He corftended that the confent and diffeat 
of the ftockholder would be fufficiently 
afcertained by their withdrawing their 
dividends within the limited time, or 
their fuffering them to remain in the 
hands of government 

Mr. Fox could not help confidering this 
as a ftrange mode of inference, which 
proved a man’s confent from the very 
declaration of his diffent. 

On the queftion being put, the houfe 
divided, when the numbers were: 

Ayes 45. Noes 136. Majority 91. 

Mr. Fox objeéted to the words of the 
preamble, and moved, that inftead of the 
word immediate the word /peedy be in- 
ferted. 

The amendment was adopted, the re- 
port was received, and the bill was or- 
dered to be read a third time. 

In the Houfe of Lords on Monday, 
March 28, Lord Grenville rofe and faid, 
trat he held in-his hand a meflage from 
his Majefty, which he moved might be 
read. It was accordingly read, and was 
as follows: 

‘+ His Majefty thinks it neceffary to 

acquaint the Houfe of Lords that his 

endeavours, in conjunétion with bis ale 
lies, to effe& a pacification between 

Ruffia and the Porte, have, hitherto, 

proved unfuccefsful. His Majefty was 

detirous to add weight to his future ine 
terference, by an augmentation of his 
naval force; and he hoped that the 

Houfe of Lords would concur in de- 

fraying the expence of fuch addition.” 

Lord Greaville moved, that his Majefty’s 
meffage be taken into confideration to- 
morrow, and that the Lords be fum- 
moned, Ordered. 


Lord 
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Lord Rawdon faid, that as there was fo 
full an attendance, he hoped he fhould 
be excufed if he ventured to remind their 
Lordthips of the difcuffion of the merits 
of the Spanith convention, and of the 
affertions which then had been made by 
the noble Secretary of State (Lord Gren- 
wille) of the flourifhing condition of the 
finances of the country. On that ground 
he was now ready to meet the noble Se- 
eretary, if he chofe to be explicit. 

Lord Grenville repeated what he had 
faid on the occafion to which the noble 
Lord alluded, that whenever that fubje& 
@Daould come under the confideration of 
Parliament, the revenue of the country 
would be found to be in a moft flourith- 
ing fituation. 

Lord Rawdon faid, that though the no- 
ble Secretary had evaded the anfwering of 
his objeGtion, he fhould be happy to meet 
him on hi} own grounds, and he would 
now come forward with a diftin@ pro- 
pofition, namely, That no aétual furplus 
did exift, and that the report held forth 
to the public was a grofs impofition. 


Lord Grenville, in reply, faid, that 


when the noble Lord fhould bring for- 
ward any fpecific motion on the fubjeé, 
he should find him not unwilling to meet 
his arguments. 

Lord Rawdon faid, to obviate the fcru- 
ples of the nobie Secretary, he would 


mow come forward with a fpecific mo- 
tion. He then moved, that a committee 
de appointed to examine and report the 
ftate of the public revenue and expendi- 
ture for the three years, commencing the 
5th of January, 1786, and ending the 5th 
of January, 1789. 

The motion having been read, Lord 
Grenville hoped the noble Lord would not 
fo haftily prefs a motion of fo much im- 

ortance; but that he would move fome 
ea day for taking it into confideration. 

Lord Rawdon faid, he had no with to 
take the houfe by furprife, and he had 
not the leaft objeétion to a reafonable 
delay. He then moved, that the further 
confideration of the motion fhouid be put 
off till Wednefday; and that the Lords 
be fummoned. Upon the queftion being 
put, it was agreed to nem. dif. and here 
the converfation ended; it having been 
previoufly agreed that the committee of 
privileges on the eleétion of the Scots 
Peers, to morrow, fhould only mect pro 
forma, and then adjourn till Thurfday. 

In the Houfe of Commons, on Monday, 
March 28, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
prefented his Majefty’s meflage, which 
was in fubftance the fame as that pre- 
fented to the Lords, and moved, that the 
houfe to-morrow take it into their confi- 
deration. 

Mr. Fox afked, if it was intended to 
move a vote of thanks to his Majefty, and 

ialf to offer a fupply. 
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Mr. Pitt replied, that according 
cuftom one part of the anfwer to his 
jefly’s gracious meflage would be, 
the houfe were ready to grant f{upp)j 
With refpe& to further information 
lative to the meafures which adminj 
tion had thought proper to adopt, he 
no charge from his Majefty to lay b 
the houfe any documents whatever, 

Mr. Fox could not help confidering th 
mode of plunging the nation into war 
expence, without even deigning to 
quaint them with the caufe or even t 
pretext of fuch meafures, as a 
new, violent, and extraordinary ftep i 
deed. 


Sir George Yonge laid before the cone 


mittee of Ways and Means an account? 


the expences incurred by the late raifigl 


of Independent Companies, and moved 
that the fum of 8000}. be granted toh 
Majefty on that account. 

General Burgoyne condemned the mealn 
of raifing new officers, when an army ¢ 
old, experienced, and meritorious offen 
remained to be provided for. 
tended, that men would have been bene 
raifed by recruiting the old corps. 


regretted that military affairs were swe 


conduéted without the participation of; 
board of general officers, who werect 
tainly more competent to the fubje& thu 
a board of the clerks of the War Offic, 
He lamented that a principle of honow, 
which ought certainly to prefide in th 
dire&tion of military affairs, was now & 
perfeded by the fordid money fyftemd 
*Change-alley. The War Office was co 
verted into a broker’s fhop, where Jen 
who had money were put over the heal 


of old and excellent officers, who ha : 


only merit to recommend them. 


Lord Fielding faid, in the prefent ftated 


our army, the courtefy of the fervice ws 
fuch, that the office of a colonel wasa 

cure ; and his ftation was rather that oft 
colonel proprietary (this title is knows 
pa Me fervices), than that of a com 
manding officer. When his regiment mi 
abroad, efpecially in a@tiive fervice, & 
had very little conneétion with it, anid 
he had alfo a command in the country, 
and was thus induced to accompany it 


One mode of railing the men wand 


upon the Jate rupture would have bee 
to have created colonels commandat 
who would have repaid their falary 
their fervices, and alfo have earned ther 
ftations by raifing a certain number @ 
men for the fervice of government. Am 
ther might have been’that adopted byt 
late Duke of Cumberland, when at the 
head of his father’s, army, by addig 
battalions to the regiments. 

Either meafure would have been mot 
honourable and lefs expenfive to thes 
tion; more fuitable to the. fervice, a 
congenial to the feelings of officers. 
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bor sa that fkeleton regiments, thus 
conftituted, might readily be filled up 
whenever occafion fhould require. That 
occafion had lately occurred ; but though 
| thefe officers had been fupported in ny 
expe@tation of the fervices they wer 
then to do, they had no opportunity of 
rendering thofe fervices. 
Colonel Fitzpatrick, in a few words, ex- 
efled his difapprobation of the mea- 
ure. 
Colonel Simcoe approved the plan adopt- 
ed by miniftry, but was glad that any 
tion to it had produced a mention 


of Lord Rawdon (General Burgoyne, and 


feveral other members had expreffed the 
molt flattering opinion of his Lordhhip,) 
in the praife of whom, as a gentleman, 
afoldier, and a citizen, he was very hap- 
py to join. He thought men might be 
more f{peedily raifed in Independent Com- 
panies than in any other corps, becaufe offi- 
cers, who were recruiting forrank, had the 

neral affiftance of gentlemen in the dif- 
ieaheasies, who took an opportunity of 
rendering them a perfenal fervice, by ex- 
erting their influence in behalf of their 
levies. 

Mr. Fox confidered the queftion as it 
related to the conftitution, and in this 
view he thought it to be extremely dan- 
ape It enabled government, by the 

¢ of military rank, to raife money in- 
dependently of that houfe; and, of 
courfe, it was only neceffary, upon any 
occafion, to increafe the number of offi- 
cers paid by the nation, in order to pro- 
duce a fum, which probably the nation 
would refufe, if the ufual application had 
been made for ht. 

Mr. Thompfon charged the miniftry with 
a violation of contra& to the officers of 
Independent Companies, whofe com- 
miffion for fervices rendered in the year 
1790, were not dated till 1791. 

The refolution was then read and a- 
greed to, 

In the Houfe of Lords, on Tuefday, 
March 29, Lord Grenville, without any 
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preface, moved, that his Majefty’s meflage 
might be read. The noble Lord begag 
his fpeech i faying, that in rifing to pro- 
pofe an humble and dutiful addrefs to his 
Majefty on the prefent occafion, he could, 
not but feel a confiderable. degree of re« 
gret. Every addition to the public ex- 
pence was to be Jamented as an evil which 
could only be juftified from neceflity or 
from public expediency. With refpec& 
to the bufinefs, which was the fubje¢t of 
his Majefty’s meflage, it was not neceflary 
to fay much. Though his Majefty’s hu- 
mane endeavours to reftore the general 
tranquillity of Europe had in fome degree 
been attended with fuccefs, yet it was obe 
vious, that much ftill remained to be ac- 
complifhed. He reminded the houfe, 
that at the opening of the prefent Seflion 
of Parliament, his Majefty alluded to the 
war which ftill unhappily fubfifted bee 
tween Ruffia and the Porte, and that he 
was defirous of employing his weight and 
influence in endeavouring to bring about 
an accommodation, This fentiment was 
accordingly recognized by Parliament in 
their addrefs, and unanimoufly agreed te. 
In purfuance of that fyftem, Kis Majefty 
now came to demand an augmentation of 
his naval force, to give more weight to 
his future interference, and he trufted the 
houfe would ftill entertain thofe fenti- 
ments to which they had formerly affent= 
ed. It was not now the queftion, whe 
ther we ought, or ought not, to have 
formed continental alliances—that quef 
tion was gone by, though his opinion on 
the fubjeé& was not in the leaft degree 
changed from any circumftances which 
had arifen on the prefent occafion, We 
had entered into an alliance with Pruffia, 
and every principle of national honour 
and juitice called onus to fulfil the terms 
of it, for the general interefts of both 
countries, The event of the war be- 
tween Ruffia and the Porte was highly 
interefting to us, and he faw no reafon 
why Parliament fhould now withhold 
that confidence from his Majefty’s minie, 
fters whichthey had hitherto repefed in 
them. The obje& of his Majefty pointed 
to the moft flattering solpelt of perma. 
nent tranquillity, and he hoped it would 
meet the general concurrence ef the 
houfe. He concluded with moving the 
addrefs, which was, as ufual, the mere 
echo of the meffage, 

Earl Fitzwilliam expreffed his furprife 
on hearing, from one. of his Majefty’s 
confidential fervants, that this country 
was to be plunged into an afenfive war 
in order to fulfil the ftipuiations of a trea- 
ty with Pruflia, which, at the time it 
was formed, was held out: merely as 2 
defenfive alliance. In his opinion it was 
of very little confequence to this country, 
whether the forts in difpute were to con- 

tinue 
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finue in the hands of the Emprefs, or 
were reftored to the Porte. Heconclud- 
ed with moving an amendment to the 
addrefs, the purport of which was to 
exprefs the concern of the houfe for his 
Majefty’s unfuccefsful endeavours to effec & 
a pacification between Ruffia and the 
Poste; but uninformed as they were of 
the caufes which had rendered an addi- 
tion to the naval force of the country ne- 
eeffary, they humbly hoped his Majefty 
would be gracioufly pleafed to communi- 
eate fuch information to the houfe as 
would enable -them to deliberate on the 
sequifition contained in his Majefty’s moft 
gracious meffage, 

Lord Portchefer, with much warmth, 
reprobated that contemptuous filence with 
which his Majefty’s minifters chofe to 
treat the houfe. They prefumed too 
much, he was afraid, on the fituation of 
our antient enemy (France); and, in con- 
fequence of the prefent circurflances of 
that kingdom, they arrogantly prefumed 
to diate to all the other nations of Eu- 


rope. 

Phe Ear! of Carlifle afked, if the noble 
Lord imagined that Parliament would al- 
ways continue to af upon the newly 
adopted principle of unlimited confidence ? 
Did he imagine the houfe were ftill dupes 
enough to believe that the armament of 


Taft year was not at firft deflined to a&tin 


the north, though it had afterwards been 
employed in exhibiting a very pleafing 
fhew to parties of pleafure between Portf- 
mouth and the Ifle of Wight? Ruffia, 
he maintained, was the only ally which 
it was our particular intereft to court ; 
and, after a few months bullying, he was 
afraid we thould have reafon to regret our 
differences. 

Lord Grenville affured the houfe, that 
by his filence he had not the moft diftant 
intention of treating the houfe with dif- 
sefpe&, far lefs with any degree of con- 
tempt. 

Lord Stormont condemned the condu‘t 
ef minifters, as weak and arrogant. The 
noble Vifcount faid, he confidered the 
hoftile aggreffion now meditating againft 
Roffia as one of the moft unjuft and un. 
provoked that ever ftained the annals of 
this country. The decided and avowed 
purpofe of it was to compel Ruffia to re- 
linquith advantages which fhe has acquired 
in the courfe of an expenfive and a bloo- 
dy war, into which the was originally 
forced. 

The Duke of Richmond endeavoured to 
an{wer the arguments of Lord Stormont, 
and dwelt much on the neceffity of giving 
confidence to the executive governmert, 

Lord Loughborough attacked the mea- 
fure, as equally impolitic and unjuft. At 
his time.of life, indignation was not ea- 
ily excited; but he could net help being 
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ftruck with aftonifhment at a noble Lori 
gravely rifing to move an addrefs toy 
King for an additional armament, ‘with 
the leaft communication to the hou ¢ 
any thing which could juftif: 

fure, It was impoffible to fee the endg 
the calamities to which this unfortumy 
difpute might lead. Whatever might k 
the event, 1 wasconvinced a war wit 
Ruffia would not be the war of the pep 
ple. In this part of his argument, th 
learned Lord {poke with much approb 
tion of the wifdom of the National Af 
fembly of France, in their difcuffion of 
the queftion of war or peace. 

The Lord Chancellor affured the houk, 
that his Majefty’s minifters could not, ia 
his opinion, be guilty of any greater ai 
of folly than by difclofing that intelligence, 
which was now fo eagerly called for. He 
was refponfible for this advice; and th 
other members of the cabinet were, d 

urfe, refponfible both for the propri 
and fecrefy of their conduét, of whi 
their Lordfhips would receive {«'' infor 
mation, as foon as it could be :aitly 
given. 

The Marquis of Lanfdowne faid, that in 
books of military policy it was laid dows 
as arule, not to praétife the moft ingen 
ous expedients very frequently, becauk 
the increafed vigilance of the enemy 
would at length dete& them, and 
muft then end in the deftruétion of their 
contrivers. His Majefty’s minifters, he 
was fearful, had not profited by any fuck 
rule. They had been accuftomed to lead 
the people into their own meafures, and 
to juttify their meafures by fuch fugge 
tions as it was fuppofed might be mot 
acceptable to the people. ; 

Spanith doubloons, Acapulco thips, and 
the mines of Mexico, had lately been the 
promifed profits of a Spanith war, whta 
that was expeéted ; and the promifes had 
certainly fome popularity. What could 
be offered as a douceur for a war with 
Ruffia, he did not know. They had nei 
ther mines nor doubloons ; and the only 
valuable material furnifhed by their coum 
try was iron, which was certainly not quite 
fo popular as gold! 

War, for he confidered war as the com 
fequence of the armament, was to be cote 
menced for reafons not affigned to Parliae 
ment, but which Parliament were unat- 
countably called upon to approve. ‘* Givt 
us (fay minifters) confidence and fupplict 
atprefent; hereafter we will give you 
accounts, and reafons, and ftatements,” 
This was the language of minifters, w 
had -been ufed lately upon the rupture 
with Spain, and was now revived, when 
it was intended to embroil this county 
in the affairs of the Continent. 

War could not be carried on without 
taxes, and it behoved him to ftate the 


inability 
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inability of the lower claffes of the 
ple to bear them. 
Such general objections there exifted at 


nt to the commencement of any war. 
pe which we were now about to be 
engaged was likely to be more particular- 
difadvantageous to us. The King of 
Pretfi had particularly. noticed the difad- 
vantage of all wars with this country, and 
even treated the defign of carrying them 
on with ridicule. 

In-every volume of his extenfive work 

n the events of his own times, he had 
reprefented Ruffia as a power totally un- 
conquerable and independent. 

If we meant to attack her forts upon 
the Baltic, it would be neceffary to ap- 

h them by gallies, and of thefe we 
eaten The King of Sweden, indeed, 
had; and we might apply for them. The 
noble Marquis would not prefume to ree 
ply for that monarch to fuch an applica- 
tion; but he would fay thet the King of 
Sweden Anew us! 

. We had not fupported him in a war, to 
which he had been partly inftigated by 
ug, and he might probably be inclined to 
tell us fo. 

Whatever fupport the King of Pruffia 
might be able to give us, would be ba- 
lanced by the affiftance which Auftria 
could afford to Ruffia; and as to our 
other ally, Holland, what reliance could 
be placed upon a power fo addicted to the 
love of gain, that while their own Bank 
was falling into a ftate of infolvency, their 
Eaft-India Company was ruined, and their 
Weft-India Company was failing, they 
had fent.a loan to the very enemy, whom 
with us, they were to encounter in the 
Baltic ! 

The Duke of Leeds fupported the original 
motion for the addrefs, upon the ground, 
that all minifters were entitled to confi- 
dence, till they had been guilty of fome 
abufe of it. 

The queftion being called for, the houfe 
divided. For the amendment 96. Againft 
it 9° Majority 60. 

n the Houfe of Commons, on Tuefday, 
March 29, Mr. Pitt rofe, and moved an 
addrefs to the King, which, as ufual, was 
an echo to the meflage, with the addition, 
that the Commons would not fail to afford 
his Majefty {uch fupplies as might be ne- 

ry to the fupport of his endeavours 
for reftoring the peace of Europe. 

Mr. Pitt recommended this addrefs in a 
wy thort fpeech, ftating the general ne- 
ceflity of fupporting the honourable 
character this country now held in the 
feale of Europe; and the propriety of 
our interference upon the prefent occa- 
fion. . The motion being feconded, 

Lord Wycombe rofe and faid, that his 
duty to his conftituemts would not permit 

to retrain Gileng when an addrefe was 
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propofed, which was to convey the fanc« 
tion of that hotfe to meafures unknowa 
and undefined. The minifter came down 
with a meffage, importing, that an arma- 
ment would be wanted, for the fupport of 
which, recourfe would be had to that 
houfe; and when he moved an addrefs, 
implying the confent of the houfe to the 
meafure, he did not think it neceflary to 
offer any other reafons for it, than were 
ftated in the meflage itfelf. 

This was the old claim of confidence 3 
aclaim which he fhould, in general, op- 
pofe, though it fhould be idle by thofe, 
in his opinion, better entitled to it than 
the prefent miniftry, 

Mr. Coke oppofed the addrefs, becaufe 
he could himfelf fee no occafion for the 
armament, and what reafons his own mind 
did vot afford for it, the miniftry had not 
attempted to fupply. 

The miniiter, upon this, as upon other 
occafions, called for the confidence of the 
houfe; but he, for one, could not per- 
ceive in his paft condué any thing which 
could entitle him to that confidence.— 
Neither the mode of his coming into 
power, nor the manner of his retaining 
it, could win him the favour of any un- 
prejudiced mind; much lefs could his ufe 
of the late armament, and his barren ace 
count of the negotiation, which accom- 
panied it, be acceptable to that houfe, or 
the public. He concluded with moving 
an amendment, the fame in fubftance as 
that moved in the Houfe of Lords. 

Mr. Steele rofe, to reply to the general 
and hacknied arguments, for fo, he faid, 
they might be called, which had been ufed 
againft the claim fo duly made for the 
confidence of that houfe. It was im- 
poffible, that any meafures could be béne- 
ficially condu&ted, without tha confi- 
dence: and it was known, that, if it was 
mifufed, miniftry were anfwerable for it. 
By difclofing the purpofe of an armament, 
the effe€&t would be prevented; while 
thofe, who with-held the information, 
increafed their own refponfibility by their 
fecrefy, at the fame time that they did 
it to Serve the public. 

Mr. Fox faid, he faw no reafon, or ras 
ther he could guefs at no poffible reafon 
for warlike preparations at the prefent 
moment; for the honourable gentleman, 
(Mr. Pitt) had wrapt himfelf up in the’ 
moft impenetrable obfcurity. He came 
down to the houfe to requeft that they’ 
would exprefs their readinefs to grant fup-! 
plies to his Majefty, and that they would 
confent to an augmentation of his forces 3 
but to what purpofe thofe forces were to 
be applied, or why the veins of the nation 
fhould be again opened, and the public 
purfe, already exhaufted by continua 
wars, fhould be fqueezed again, he had 
~ deigned to isform the een 
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of.the nation: It would -appear that the 
or minifter had aflumed that privilege 
of jnfallibility, which the Roman Pontiff 
feemed difpofed to refign. I will drain 
your purfe, fays the minifter—1 will 
open your yeins, and your -blood hall 
flow in every corner of the globe; but 
why the public treafury is exhaufted, or 
why the nation is involved in the flames 
of war, or drenched in, ftreams of blood, 
it is not the bufinefs of the nation to en- 
ire, Put your truft in me, for I am in- 
allible—let your faith in me be unlimit. 
ed, and you hail fee by what mighty mi- 
a I fhall Jead you through thofe feas 
of trouble, thofe quickfands of perdition, 
into which I have thought preper to con- 
du& you. 
Abhradling the queftion.from the gene- 
ralintereft of humanity, which was cere 
tainly, however, the firft and greatef in- 
tereft of the human sace, he could not 
bat confder.it, even in the partial and 
narrow yjew jn which minifters are apt to 
confider queitions of this nature, even.in 
that narrow and limited view he could 
not but confider.the meafure propofed to 
be adopted as impolitic and unjuft. Here 
Mr. Fox went into a very interefting dif 
cyffon of the balance of power in Europe, 
of the bias and interefts of the feveral 
Mates, and took a review of the feveral 
treaties which this country had entered 
into with Ruffia. He concluded by giv- 


ing his hearty concurrence to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr, Pitt, in reply, defended the aung- 
mentation of our naval forces, upon the 


pres of good policy. and expediency. 


e contended, that fupporting the ba- 
lance of power in Earope, was a meafure 
which in all enlightened times, had ever 
been adopted as a fixed principle with 
every Potentate therein; and in the whole 
courfe of its annals, he could not difco- 
ver a period wherein it was more abfo- 
lntely neceffary to put that principle in 

raGtiee, than at this infant. 

As tothe “confidence” fo vehemently 
inveighed againft by the honourable gen- 

eman, which in his opinion was due to 
miniftry as long as a miniftry exifted in 
this country—he, for his part, declared 
in the face of that country, and before that 
houfe, that longer than he himfelf ftood 
in his own confcience. perfe&ly fatishied 
that he merited it, no longer did he with, 
ar.would he impofe upon the good fenfe or 

nature of the kingdom in defiring or 
ecking it. In no inftance of his life could 
he difcover how or where he forfeited his 
title to it; and till he did, it was not 
pofible for him to. perceive how the ho- 
nourable gentleman could be juftified in 
torturing even yehemence itfelf to tantae 
lige.and to reproach it. 
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It had been semarked by the right he 
nourable gentleman (Mr. 'Fox) as a 
cimen and example, whereby the lll 
minviftry fhould conduét :themfelves, :that 
the government of this country, in ‘the 
year 1782, peremptorily -refufed to take 
part in the warand difpute which theo 
exifted between Ruffia and the Porte, 
He admitted that, and, what was 
he acknowledged:the propriety of thatte 
fufal; but he had to obferve, thatattht 
perind we were engaged in the moft expen 
five war that any nation before us was ever 
involved in, and therefore the minitter of F 
that day, judging wifely, and ‘feeling:th 
weight of thofe troubles we were: at thit 
day affe€ted by, very properly refufed w 
join in a difpme which we were then very 
unequal to engage in. But that was not 
the cafe at prefent; our refources wer | 
great, our finances flourifhing, and our 
confequence in the eftimation of the fur F 
rounding nations almoft at its zenith ; if, F 
therefore, cither caufe, time, or opporte | 
nity, were required for us te profecute | 
that now, which in the year 1782 wert | 
jeG&ted and refuled, we find all thefe fis 7 
mulatives croud on us in abundance, and — 
he had no doubt but we fhould ‘take 
every advantage of them. 

The right bonourable gentleman theo 
took a general view of our feveral im 
terefts in the contefts of the Europeat 
powers with each other, and what relation 
they bore to us ; and concluded with de 
claring his moft decided negative to tht 
amendment. 
The houfe divided, Ayes 135. Nee & 
228. Majority againit the amendment 99 

The original motion was then put afd 
carried. 

In the Houfe of Lords, on Wednefday, 
March 30, Earl Fitzwilliam rofe to givt 
notice, that on Friday next he thoudld 
move the houfe to take into confidert- 
tion the treaty of alliance between Grett 
Britain and Pruffia, and he fhould now 
move that the Lords be fummoned; 
which, after fome converfation, wats 
greed to. 

Lord Rawdon, in confequence of the 
notice he had on a former day given & 
rofe to renew his motion for appointing 
a committee to examine and report 
ftate ef the public revenue and expend 
ture, for the years 1786, 1787, and 1788 
The noble Secretary of State (Grenville) 
had very confidently afferted that he ws 
ready to meet the difcuffion of that fib 
je, whenever it fhould be brought for 
ward. He was now ready to meet th 
noble Lord on his own ground, and’ 
afferted that, forthe three years to W 
he alluded, the account held out to th 
public was falfe ‘and delufive; as, i 
of their being a {urplus, there was in 
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an atual deficiency of the revenue. He 
called on the noble Lord to refute his af- 
fertions, or to agree to his motion for a 
committee. Hethen moved, that a com- 
mittee be appointed to examine and re- 

rt the fiate of the public revenue and 
expenditure for the three years, com- 
mencing the sth of January, 1786, and 
ending the 5th of January, 1789. 

Lord Grenville faid, that nothing had 
been ftated which could induce him to 

ce to the appointment of a committee; 
for the beft proof of the flourifhing. ftace 
of the revenuc was, that a million had 
annually been applied for the purpofe of 
diminifhing the National Debt, 

Lord Rawdon contended that the quef- 
tion was now fairly at iffue between him 
and the noble Lord, and en the truth of 
what they cach afferted their chara&ers 
were committed. He called on the houfe 
to decide between them. He admitted 
that a million had annually been paid 
under the pretence of extinguifhing a 
part of the National Debt, but he main- 
tained, that a greater debt had been in- 
curred, and this he pledged himfelf to 

ove in the committee, 

Lord Stormont {upported the arguments 
of Lord Rawdon for an enquiry into the 
ftate of the revenue, which, in the prefent 
critical conjun&ture of public affairs, 
feemed more than ever neceflary, The 
noble Secretary of State one day courts 
inveftigation, and ina high tone declares, 
that he is ready to meet every enquiry ; 
but no fooner is an enquiry demanded, 
than he inftantly takes refuge in his mi- 
nifterial cloak, fecurely fheltered from 
the prying eyes of parliament. 

Lord Grenville defended the report 
made. by the fele&t committee, and en- 
tered into fome detail of calculation to 
thew'that ‘it was well-founded. 

The: Duke of Richmond oppofed the 
motion, as he faw no good that cou!d 

bly refult from it. It might, per- 

"i S important to know what was 
the prefent ftate of the revenue, but that 


THEATRICAL I 


M*. Colman's theatre in the Hay- 
WA market was opened for the fum- 
mer feafon, and two new pieces have al- 


teady been produced, The firft was 
named by its author a play, in three aéts, 
called The Kentifh Barons, written by the 
Hon, Francis North, The chataéters were 
reprefented as follow : 
’ Mortimer, Mr. Benfley, 
Clifford, Mr, Fohrftom, 
Mr. Aichin. 
Mr, Bannifler, jun. 
Mr. Goodall, 


75 
was not the objeft of the noble Lord; 
whofe motion ouly went to the three 


years, commencing the sth of January, 
1786, and ending the gth of Januarys 


1789. 

The houfe then divided, when the 
numbers were, Contents 23. Not Cone 
tents 55. Majority ge. ws. 

In the Houfe of Commons, on Wedaefs 
day, March go, the Mafler of the Rolls 
moved, that a committee be appointed te 
take into confideration that part of an a& 
paffed in the 28th year of his Majefty%é 
reign, for regulating the cofts of taxae 
tien on the expences of contefted elec« 
tions. A committee was ordered ace 
cordingly, 

The houfe went into a committee on 
the duties to be impofed on taxed goat 
fkins. 

Mr. Rofe moved, that an additional 
duty of ten thikings-per dozen fhould be 
laid upon tanned goat fkins. 

Mr. Powys movcd, that an humble ad- 
drefs be prefented to his Majefty, that 
he would be gracioufly pleafed to order 
to be laid before the Houfe of Commons 
copies of all fuch information as had 
been received by the Committee of the 
Privy Counfel, relative to the prefent 
ftate of agriculture in Great Britain and 
Ireland, as alfo an account of the avee 
rage prices of grain iv Great-Britain, 
Ireland, and the colonies, together with 
the ratio of expepce incurred in im- 
porting grain from foreign’ parts into 
the ports of Great- Britain, 

The reafon, he obferved, for requir- 
ing this information, was in order to af- 
certain whether or not the affertion of 
fome people was well-founded, that neis 
ther Greet Britain nor Europe produced 
a fufficient quantity of grain for the cons 
fumption of the inhabitants, And, with 
out this information, he contended that 
the houfe had no folid foundation og 
which they could eftablith a bill for the 
regulation of the corn market, 

The motion was then put and negativeds 


NTELLIGENCE 


William, 
Walter, 
Elina, 


Mr. Chapman, 

Mr. Evatt. 

Mrs. Kemble, 
Beatrice, Mrs, Taylor, 
Sufan, Mrs. Webb, 

The following are the out-lines of the 
fable : 

Mortimer, a barou, had been entrufted, 
by another baron, whofe friend he pre- 
tended to be, with the wardthip of Elina, 
that baron’s daughter, Elina is attached 
to Clifford, a young baron in the neigh-. 
bourhood, Mortimer, who teally hated 

Le the 
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the family and man he pretended to love, 
refolves to ruin Elina, and endeavour to 
make Ofbert (a young dependent) inftru- 
mental in carrying on a villainous defign 
againft her, Ofbert, after much ftruggle, 
agrees, but was reftrained by his conici- 
ence, from executing his purpofe. 

Mortimer difmiffes him the caftle; 

Elina, however, contrives to fee him be- 
fore his departure, and fends by him a 
meflage to Clifford, her lover, conjurin 
him to relieve her, He, with his frien 
Bertram, and Ofbert, after encountering 
great danger, difcomfits Mortimer. Ofbert 
turns out to be her brother, ftolen from 
his parents when very young. The lo- 
vers marry, and the piece concludes, 
} [Ifthe audience wifhed for variety, here 
they have enough, for like Gay's ** What 
do you cal! it,” it is tragedy, comedy, 
opera, farce, and almoft pantomime, for 
a more heterogeneous medley we believe 
was never before brought on the ftage. 
With curtailing, altering, &c. by the in- 
genious pen of Mr. Sheridan, and a good 
quantity of new{paver puffs, it may per- 
haps exift its nine nights. 

The other, a comedy in three a€ts, under 
the title of Next Door Neighbours, an 
avowed tranflat:on from the French, by 
Mrs. Inchbald. 

The principal charaéters were ; 


Sir George Splendor, Mr. Palmer, 
His Uncle, Mr. Aickin. 
Charles, Mr. Palmer, jun, 

" Mr. R. Palmer, 
Bluatly, Mr, —? jue, 
Manly, Mr. Kemble. 
Lady Carol. Seymour, Mrs Brooke. 
Eleanor, Mrs. Kemble. 

The ftory confifts of two parts. 

Lady Caroline receives the addreffes of 
Sir George, accepts his lavifh prefents, and 
wins his whole fortune at play, in order 
to cure him of a habit of thoughtlefs ex. 
travagance and propenfity to gaming, 
The uncle, his fon, and fuppofed daugh 
ter, are 2 family in diftrefs; and after fuf. 
ficent trials of their nice fenfe of virtue 
and honor, are rewarded by the difco. 
very, that Eleanor, the fuppofed daughter, 
is the fifter of Sir George, and entitled toa 
fortune equal to his 

In thefe materials there is nothing new, 
but they are managed with adarefs. The 
incidents are natural, and happily intro. 
duced; the chara&ters are well marked; 
and ftrongly contrafted; the fentiments 
are juft and forcible ; the dialogue pointe 
ed and elegant; and the general effed in. 
terefting. The whole poffeffes that 
pleafing f{prightlinefs which diftinguithe 
Mrs, Inchbald’s pieces. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


Milan, May 9 

THE Milencfe have obtained of the Em. 

peror an advantage which they prize 
highly, that of having a deputy to refide 
at Vienna, who is to watch the interefts of 
their State. M. de Vifconti, who was 
appointed to that deputation, and who is 
now at Vienna, has been recalled, and 
will be fucceeded by the Marquis de 
Catt glioni. 

Buchargf, May12. On the aed of laft 

month the Grand Vizir, Jufluf Pacha, 
arrived in Siliftria, with an army of fome 
thoufands of men, and feems preparing to 
throw a bridge over the Danube, in order 
to take the’ Ruffians in the rear in Wal- 
Jachia, which we hall not — and 
orders have been fent to ufe force in cafe 
of need. 
" The garrifon of Brailow confifts of 
45,000 men, govo of whom are in the for- 
trefs, and 6000 in two outward entrench- 
ments) The Turks have removed all the 
Chriftians from the fortrefs, burnt down 
the fuburbs, and feem refolved to defend 
themfelves to the Jaf A corps of Turks 
js alfo adembling at Widdin. 

Our troops are approaching the fron- 
tiers of Turkey, aud a line is forming 
from Wallachia to Croatia fyfficiensly ftrong 

f 


to defend our country from any hofiile 
intentions of the Turks. 

Aranjuez, May go. A courier, arrived 
lately, o brought accounts of the renewal 
of the treaty of peace between Spain 
the Emperor of Morocco. 

Peterfourgh, May 31. The fquadron from 
Revel has joined that at Cronftadt com- 
manded by Admiral Krufe. The two di 
vifions at prefent form a fleet of gg thips 
of the line, 16 frigates, and 24 eutters 
with brigantines, and fome veffels of a 
{maller fize, Preparations are making for 
the immediate depz:ture of this fleet. The 
flotilla of the Prince of Naffau is nearly 
ready, and will be able to fail at the fame 
time. The armaments are continued with 
great aétivity, and if our Court is noti# 
certain expeétation of a new war, it a 
leaft takes fuch meafures as to preclude 
all fear of fuch an event taking them by 
fur prize. 

Peterfourgh, June 3. The day befor 
yefterday Mr, Fawkener, the Englith Ple 
nipotentiary, had the honour to be pre 
fented to the Emprefs, at Cza:tko-Zelo, 
where her Majefty enjoys good health, 

Rome, Fune g. The chagrin experien 
by his Holine(s, occafioned by the revolt of 
Avignon and the Decrees of the National 

Affembly 
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‘Affembly of France relative to the Clergy, 


js a little alleviated by learning the pro- 
refs of the Roman Catholic religion in 
ome of the provinces of North-America, 
and chiefly in Acadia, Maryland, and part 
of Pennfylvania, Mr. Charles Walmefly, 
Bifhop of Rama, has confecrated Mr. John 
Carroll Superior of the Foreign Mifhons, 
in quality of Bifhop of Baltimore; the 
Congrefs of Philadelphia naving permitted 
the free exercife of the Roman Catholic 
Religion in the aforefaid provinces, 

The Tribunal of the Inquifition have 

rohibited any perfon from printing the 
Fe of Caglioftro, without previous ape 
probation. 

Vienna, June 4. The fate of the Wal- 
lachians having excited the compaflion of 
the Bifhops of Tranfylvania, fome of them 
are arrtved here to implore the bounty of 
his Majefty in favor of thofe poor inha- 
bitants. The following is the fubje€& of 
their requeft : Tranfylvaniais inhabited by 
four defcriptions of ans we the Cicules 
(whom they fuppofed to be the remains of 
the Huns,) Saxons, Hungarians, and Wal- 
fachians. The three Sear have, for 
thefe two ages palt, formed alone the 
Provincial States, and treat the Walla- 
chians as fubjets. The worft effe& of 
this fervitude, hitherto countenanced by 
the Sovereigns of that Province, confifts in 
depriving the Wallachians of all means 
of learning the arts and trades, and ob- 
liging them to confine themfelves folely 
to agriculture and the care of cattle. The 
Tranfylvanian Bifhops, therefore, have re- 
quefted of the Emperor that thefe people 
may, like all other fubje&s of the em- 
pire, have the liberty of exercifing all 
the arts and trades. and to fupport them- 
felves by their induftry. They hope that 
his Majefty will reftore to them the most 
facred of all rights, the liberty to labour, 
which is merely the privilege of exifting, 
and that he will pay no attention to the 
claims of the feedality, whofe intereft ¢on- 
fits in retaining a numerous people in 
mifery and fervitude, 

Fribourg, June 15. The Convents of 
— which the Emperor Jofeph, in 
his fuppreffions in Upper Auitria, had 
fpared, have been for fome time folicit- 
ing for permiffion to receive Novices, and 
the liberty of receiving the vows of thofe 
who had reached: their 21ft year. This 
permiffion has at length been granted by 
the Court, and communicated to the houfes 
of Klofterwald, Kreuttzhali, and Habft- 
hal, in Neilenbourg. The day on which 
the Bailiwick o! Stokach made known this 
intelligence, five Novices were received 
at Habfthal, and fhortly after four ladies 
took the vows before the Prelate of Tcn- 
nepbach, 


SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh, July 27. Wednelday an 
aquedu& bridge, on the great canal, about 
a mile to the cahtward of Old Kilpatrick, 
broke down, by which accident upwards 
of two miles of water ran out, which will 
ftop the navigation on the canal to the 
Clyde till the bridge be repaired. The 
water did little or no damage to the con- 
tiguous grourds, it having a very thorg 
run to the Clyde, 


COUNTS. Tt Ns We”: 

Whitehaven, June 14. The viciflitude 
of weather has feldom been more difplay- 
ed than within thefe few days, when, in 
the courfe of twelve hours, fummer and 
winter have alternately and ‘repeatedly 
had the predominance, This is partially 
felt by the inhabitants on the fea coaft, but 
thofe living in the interior and moun- 
tainous parts of this county, notwith- 
flanding their being accuftomed to wit- 
nefs frequent and fudden changes in thé 
atmofphere, have had their attention 
aroufed in a very particular manner, 

On Sunday morning laft, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the celebrated lakes of 
Lowefwater, Crummock, and Butters. 
mere, the tops of the furrounding moun 
tains were feen covered with fnow, which 
extended downwards, though thinly fcat- 
tered, in fome parts within a few yards 
of their bafes. Thefe delightful vales 
were, however, beautifully gilded by the 
fun, and the feathered inmates of their 
numerous and en ore groves enlivens 
ed them with their melody. 

Minehead, Somerfetfhire, July 7 Lah 
Tuefday noon a miller of this town was 
trying an experiment, by burning a tar 
barrel, when the wind being very high, 
the fire communicated to a large ftack of 
furze that flood in his yard, which in- 
ftantly got into a blaze, and fpread with 
the greateft rapidity to the adjoining dwel- 
lings, fo that before the next morning 
upwards of 72 houfes, comprifing almoft 
the whole of the middle town, were re- 
duced to afhes. By this terrible and fud- 
den fire the centre of this ance refpe&table 
and flourifhing maritime town is now be- 
come a heap of ruins. Among the few 
good houfes which providentialiy efcaped 
the general conflagration, are thofe of Mrs, 
Dayis, Mr. Warren, Mr.H. Ball, Mr. P. 
Ball, and a few others. One life was loft, 
viz. thatof Mr D. Price, a poor maniac, 
who, being confined, was in the hurry 
and confufion forgotten till too late. 
What adds to this heavy affliction is, that 
few, if any, of the houfes were infured¢ 
The great lofs of the fufferers cannot yct be 
afcertained, 
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MARRIED. 
Liberty Taylor, Efg. brother to the 
member tor idftene, to Mifs Allen, of 


Maidftone, daughter of the late Captain 
Allen, who was nearly related to 
Amherit. 


ord 


Rev. Henry Hatton, to Mifs Pepperell, 
eldeft daughter to Sir William Pepperell, 
Bart. of Harley-fireet. 

Gilbert Thomas Edwards, Efq. to 
Mrs: Grice, widow of the late Thomas 
Grice, Efq. of Charlton, in the county 
of Middlefex. 

Captain Collingwood, of his Majefty's 
fhip Mermaid, to Mifs Blackett, daughter 
of John Erafmus Blackett, Efg. Mayor of 
Newcaltle 

Henry Bond, Efq. Captain of the Royal 
Admiral Eaft-Indiman, to Milfs Mary 


Young. 

The Rev. John Forth, A. M. chaplain 
to the Earl of Carlifle, and Fellow of Jefus 
Callege, Cambridge, to Mifs Woodhoufe, 
micce to the late James Woodhoufe, E fq. 
ef York. 

R,. Dunhill, fon of John Dunhill, Efq, 
Mayor of Doncafter, to Mifs Ana Smith, 
of Hayfields. : 

Edward Lane, Efqg, of Worting-Lodge, 
Hamphhire, to Mifs Allen, danghter of 

in Allen, of the Royal Navy. “ 

omas Smith, Efq of the Inner 
Tem to the Hon. Mifs Mary Hely 
Hutchinfon, daughter to the Right Hon, 
the Secretay of State of Ireland, and filter 
to Lord Donoughmore. 

Rowland Farmer Okeover, of Oldbury, 
Efg. to Mrs, Holden, of Sheepy. 
Mr.N.Heywood, merchant, a iblieeds. 
eo Mifs. Percival, eideft daughter of Dr. 
Percival, of Manchefter, 

John Hogge, Efq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, to 
Mifs Jones, of Braintree, Effex. 

Francis Wynch, Efq. fon of the late 
Governor of that name, to Mifs Lucy 
Dorothy Perfeé&, fecond daughter of Dr. 
William Perfe&, of Wet Malling, in 
Keat. 


William Robert Phillmore, Efq to the 
Hon, Sarah Hinley Ongley, youngeft 
daughter of the late Lord Ongley. 

Rev. B. Thickens, B. D, of Rofs, Here- 
ferdfhire, to Mifs Weitley, of Southam. 

Rev. Jofeph Stennett, to Mrs. Strapban, 
ef James-ftreet. 

r. George Maltby, jun. of Queen- 
fivect, Cheapfide, to Mifs Mary Webfter, 
of Hampitead. 

William Fitz-Herbert Brockholes, Efq. 
ef Claughton-Heaton and Maines-Hall, 
in the county palatine of Lancafter, to 
Mifs Mary Heneage, of Cadeby, in the 
eguaty of Lincoln, 

At Dublin, Conyngham Jones, Ffq. of 

olla wn, county of Meath,, Lieu- 
tenant in the fourth regiment of dra- 
goons, and Aid de Camp to his Excel- 


Monthly. Regifler. 


fency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Mifs Shawe, eldeft daughter of Licute, 
nant-Colonel Shawe. 

John Chardin Mufgrave, Efq. fon @ 

ir Philip Mufgrave, Bart. to Mifs Fil, 
¥, daughter of the Rev, Edmund. Fil, 
mer, re€tor of Crundale, Kent. 

Charles Worthington, Efq, of Lincoln 
Inn, to Mifs Elizabeth Maude, daughter 
of the late James Maude, Eg. of Ney 
Broad-fircet buildings. 

Rev. Henry Wakcham, fecond fon 
Dr. Wakeman, Dean of Bocking, to 
Jane Nottidge, third daughter of Joliah 
Nottidge, Elq. of Bocking. 

Captain Saunders, of the 4th regimen 
of dragroons, to Mifs Smith, eldet daugi 
ter of Alderman Smith. 


DIE D 


Aged 65, the Right Hon. the Lady Ann 
Hamilton, reli€& of the late Lord Anne 
Hamilton, youngeft fon of James, founh 
Duke of Hamilton. Her Ladythip wa 
daughter and fole hcirefs of Charles Pow. 
ell, Efg. of Pen-y Bont, in the county of 
Carmarthen, South Wales. 

At Canterbury, Mills Rogers, Efq, Col 
leGtor of his Majefty’s Cuftoms at thy 
city. 

ames Crofs, Efg. banker, of Bath.. 
illiam Reeve, Efg. of Melton Mow. 
bray, Leicefeerfhire, father of W. Reeve, 
Efq. Barrifter at Law, and Deputy Re 
cerder of Stamford. 

In the 7gth year of his age, Dr, Charles 
Biffet, who was eminent both as a phyfe 
cian and military engineer. 

Mrs. Stewart, of Lflington, wife to Mr, 
Robert Stewart, formerly an eminent te 
dealer in Gracechuich-ftreet, 

John Batchelor, Efq. of Mare fireety 
Hackney, one of the Governors and Guay 
dians of the poor of that parith, 

Mrs. Rawlins, aged 88, at her houfe 
in Paddington-ftreet, St, Mary-le-bone. 

At Bennefield, in Northamptonhhire, # 
the communion table in the church, Ma, 
York, wife of Mr. York, of Farring- 
wood, She went to church in peried 
health. 

At Rippon, Yorkhhire, in a very ad 
vanced age, the Rev. Francis Wanley 
D. D. Dean of the Collegiate church o 
Rippon, Re@tor of Stokefley, and Pre 
bendary of the churches of York, South 
well, and Hereford. 

Richard Gee, Efq. in the 86th year dl 
his age. 

Mrs. Hall, of. MowHey, in eng 

At Lifle, in Flanders, Lewis Lochey 
Efq. late Lieutenant-Colonel of the Bek 
gic Legion, and who formerly kept tt 
Royal Military Academy at Chelfca. 

Major-General Gladwin, who ferved? 
long time in America, and who was "ty 
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‘wounded in the aftion with the 
French and Indians on the Banks of the 
Chie, in July 1755, when the renowned 
General Braddock fell. 

Sir:Francis Eliot, Bart. of Stobs. 

la Winchefler fireet, Salifbury, the wi- 
dow Poor, aged 101 years. She was the 
olde woman in that city. 

At Oftend, inithe 6gth year of his age, 
the Rev. Peter Whalley, LL B. Reéor 


Manthly Regifter, 
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BANKSUPTS. 

Jafeph Fogg, o§Gainsford- ftreet, South- 
wark, Surry,® cooper. Henry Hae, of 
Iimiafter, Somerfetthire, grocer.and iron- 
monger, James Cufden, late af Bridge- 
Street, in the parifh of St, Paul, Covent- 
Garden, Middlefex, vintner. Charles 
Smythe, now or late of the city of Briftol, 
cabinet-maker. Wm.. Heywood, of Lone 
don, merchant. John Irvinge, of Overton, 


of the United Parifhes of St, Gabriel Fen>** Hants, hawker and lar. Edw..Opniony 


church, and ‘St. Margaret Pattens, in the 


CityofLondon, Vicar of Horley, in Sur- 
rey, add formerly Grammar Mafter of 
Chrift’s ‘Hofpital. 

Mrs, Madan, reli€&t of the late Rev. 
Martin Madan. 

Mr. ‘Allen, of Piccadilly, plumber, 
walking in St. James’s-ftreet, was feined 
with a fudden fit, fell down, and inftant- 
lyexpired. He was in good health and 
{pirits the moment before. 

Major Charles Edmondftone, brother 
of Sir Archibald Edmondftone, of Dunt- 
reath, Bart, 

In the 75th year ef his age, Mr. Lud. 
gate, one of the oldeft inhabitants of the 
parith of Iflingtor. 

Suddenly, James Webb, Efq. of Wok- 
ingham, Berks. 

William Randolph, an eminent mer- 
chant at Briftol, in a fitof infanity. He 
fhot himfelf behind a hay-rick, in a field 
ncar that city. 

At Alpington, the Rev. James Pitman. 

Rev, Mr. Leech, Re&or of Wouldham. 

Sir Lionel ‘Lloyd, of Bedford-{fquare. 

The Countefs Dowager of Aberdeen, 

At Malling Abbey, wn Kent, Benjamin 
Hatley Foote, Efq. of that place. 

Mils Mary Lateward. 

Thomas Bayley, Ef. Clerk of the North 
Road at the General Po Office. 

At:Cirencefter, the Rev, William Dore, 
for many years a Diffenting Minifter in 
that place, 

At Berwick St. John, Wilts, the Rev. 
Edward Rolle, B. D. in the 8th year of 
his age. He had been Reétor of that pa- 
rith near 96 years, Vicar of Morclinch, 
it Somerfetthire, and for feveral years one 
of the Prebendaries of the Church of Sa- 
lifbury. 

William Comber Kirkby, Efq. 

Sir Edward Manly Pryce, Bart. 

Lord Downe, eldeft fon and heir of 
the Farl of Moray. 

John Edwards, Efq. many years Senior 
og of the Chamberlain’s Office, Guild- 
all. 

At Chatham, aged upwards of 70, Mr. 
William Payne, formerly Purveyor of 
that Yard, and afterwards M .fter Caulke 
erand Builder’s Affiftant. 

At Portfmouth, William Haflett, the 
oldeft thipwright in the yard, having been 
om that Gtuation above 67 years. 





of the city of Briftol, common-brewer. 

ames Carter, of Exchange-abley, London, 

roker, Wm. Tyler, now or late of 
Mount Sorril, Leicefterthire, cornfactor. 
Owen Gallaher, now or | Hitchen, 
Hertfordthire, fhopkeeper, obert Back- 
houfe, of the Upper Ground, Surry, baker. 
John Hill, late of Holborn, Middlefex, 
hotfe-dealer. Elizabeth Bennett, of Ware 
wick, mercer. George Heflope, late of 
Toll Square, in the parifh of Tynemouth, 
Northumberland, fhip-owner. Archibald 
Dalzel, formerly of the city of Lifbaon, late 
of the city of London, and now-of Liver- 
pool, Lancafhire, merchant, Ifaac Mofle, 
the younger, of Manchefter, Lancabhire, 
and Thomas Tofield, late of the city of 
Amfterdam, but now of Manchefter, 
merchants and copartners. Tho. Hulme, 
of Manchefter, Lancafhire, dyer. Henry 
Hoyte, of Ilminfter, Somerfetthire, gracer 
ot ironmonger. F oan Panting, of Broad 
Street, in the parith of St. Giles, Middle- 
fex, linen draper. Robert Durnford, of 
Drury Lane, Weftminfter, Middlefex, 
goldbeater. Peter Rofs, of Jewin Street, 
London, baker, James Elliott, of Cray- 
ford, Kent, carpenter, Jofiah Gregory, of 
Manchefter, Lancafhire, baker. William 
Emerton, of Hertford, linendraper. John 
Ward, of Manchefter, Lancahhire, futtian 
manufadturer. John Stanton, of the pa- 
rifh of Weft Bromwich, Staffordthire, 
butcher. Thomas Hughes, late of Faver- 
fham, Kent, grocer. Robert Turner, of 
Oxford Road, Middlefex, horfe dealer. 
Thomas Tant, of Little James Street, 
Gray’s Inn Lane, in the parith of St. 
Andrew, Holborn, Middlefex, vi@ualler, 
Anna Cheflyn and John Thomas Cheflyn, 
of Aldgate High Street, im the city of 
London, ironmongers and partners. Haae 
Jofeph and Benjamin Lyons, of Duke's 
place, London, copartners, dealers, and 
chapmen. fohn Wal'es, of Church-Court, 
in the pasifh of St. Martin in the Fields, 
Middlefex, cordwainer, John Lewis Bel- 
lington, late of Hoddefon, Hertfordthire, 
but now or late of New Crofs, in the parith 
of St. Paul, Deptford, Kent, dealer and 
chapman. John Their, of Glafshoufes 
ftreet, in the parith of St. James, in the: 
city of Weftminfter, cheefemonger.” Wm,, 
Edwards, of Cheapfide, London, watch-s 
maker. Johan Tucker, of Axminfter, De-s 
veuthire, grocer and fhopkeeper. 





_-- .« METEOROLOGICAL DIARY 

In Lonpon, for July, 1791. 

By Mn. W. JongssOptician, Hotpony, 
Leight of Ire Sarometer and ts, 
meter with Yahrenheit’s Scale. 
Barometer.| Thermome- 

Inches, and ter. 

' 100th Parts./Fahrenheit’s. 
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The TABLE of RETURNS of 
CORN not having been given 
in the Gazette, we infert the 
following Lift of Prices, ine 
ftead thereof. 
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